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Moral Implications of the Gospel 


JAMES PHILIP 


pare has said, “The only hope of Christianity 
is in the rehabilitation of Pauline theology. It is 
back to an incarnate Christ and the atoning Blood, or 
it is on to atheism and despair.” This is very fine, 
and doubtless would command general agreement 
among evangelical Christians. Our business, it would 
be said, is indeed to recall the Church to the faith once 
delivered to the saints. What is not so clear is how the 
content of that faith is to be defined, especially in its 
moral implications. Many are convinced that, for vari- 
ous reasons, the primacy of the ethical basis of the 
Gospel is in jeopardy today, and that evangelical Chris- 
tians themselves need to be recalled to a more truly 
scriptural position. 

This does not mean that the Church’s witness has 
deteriorated to a barren and lifeless orthodoxy. Indeed, 
there is no doubt that evangelical witness is intensely 
active. Rarely has the Church been so magnificently 
equipped, or so thoroughly up to date in methods. How- 
ever, whether with all our streamlined techniques we 
have achieved as much as our forefathers accomplished 
without them is a question. Ours is an era of campaigns, 
missions, crusades, fruitful beyond doubt; and yet the 
age of our forefathers was the age of revival movements 
that left their mark upon nations and enabled the 
Church to speak with authority. 


THE MISSING NOTE 


Is there something lacking, then, in the contemporary 
evangelical testimony? We believe that a definite em- 
phasis has been lost. Once the chief concern of spiritual 
work was the creation and upbuilding of Christian 
character. The great devotional literature of past gen- 
erations in Scotland reveals something solid and sub- 
stantial in the Christian experience of former days. 
That there were giants in the earth in those days is not 
surprising when we realize that Scotland’s sons were 
reared on classics like Boston’s Fourfold State and Guth- 
rie’s Saving Interest, and that such titles were house- 
hold words in almost every humble home in the land. 

James Philip holds the M.A. degree from Aberdeen Univer- 
sity and is minister of Gardenstown Parish Church in Banff- 
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The evangelical piety, born of such influence, laid 
inflexible demands for the highest standards of Chris- 
tian behavior, for probity of life, and, for uncompro- 
mising honor and integrity. We look in vain for such 
qualities today and are in danger of becoming content 
with a kind of spiritual adolescence that scarcely com- 
mends itself to intelligent people. Paul speaks in 
Ephesians of the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ. Words like these lay upon us the duty of 
growing up, becoming men, and putting away childish 
things. We are suffering in our churches and fellow- 
ships from Christians who refuse to grow up into ma- 
turity and consequently are unable, as well as unwill- 
ing, to engage in the serious and urgent business of 
Christian witness and the discipline of prayer. Lack 
of depth and quality prevails. 

How has this situation developed and what is the 
answer to it? Doubtless there have been several con- 
tributory causes. We would like to point out two in 
particular, before attempting to answer the problem. 


THE NEW ANTINOMIANISM 


The first may be expressed in historical terms. The 
Church has from time to time been exercised and the 
purity of her faith imperiled by the heresy of antinomi- 
anism. And when the moral imperatives of the Gospel 
of grace become obscured, in the way suggested above, 
antinomianism in one or another of its forms has begun 
to undermine the vitality of its witness. As far back as 
the revival movements of the eighteenth century, 
which, according to historians, saved England from 
revolution, a significant trend may be traced that seems 
to have repeated itself frequently in Church history. 
When the glow and spiritual quickening of these early 
revivals had worn off, a slow hardening and petrifying 
of spiritual life began that, aided by the growing spirit 
of rationalism, gradually discredited the supernatural 
in religion and ousted it from its central place in the 
Gospel. The Christian faith became little more than an 
ethical system. The Gospel of the grace of God began 
to be eclipsed. 

In the nineteenth century, the pendulum duly swung 
to the other extreme. Grace was recovered and super- 
natural religion came into its own again, but the re- 
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action was such that men were saying, in opposition 
to previous moralistic tendencies, “Good works are use- 
less; it is not what you do, but what you believe that is 
important.” This serious misunderstanding was tur- 
thered by misinterpretations of such words as “Ye are 
not under law but under grace,” which failed to under- 
stand that freedom trom the law means to be “en- 
lawed” inexorably to Christ. Ethical considerations be- 
came confused and ambiguous, and Christian behavior 
lost the supreme place given it in the New Testament. 

Ihe same process is being repeated in twentieth cen- 
tury evangelical reaction against nominal, moralistic 
torms of Christianity. As a result, a false antithesis 
between faith and works has come into being, giving 
rise to dangerous misunderstandings of, and confusion 
about, the true nature of biblical faith. Not that Chris- 
tian behavior is “out” necessarily, but a different em- 
phasis and definition, generally negative, have come 
about so that to many today Christian conduct is under- 
stood as the abstention from the more overt forms of 
worldliness. By such defective standards is Christian 
orthodoxy being measured and judged. Now, to be 
sure, evangelicals have maintained a more or less con- 
sistent witness against the recognizably outer forms of 
worldliness, such as certain kinds of entertainment and 
amusement. This doubtless has been necessary in a 
world that seems to have gone pleasure-mad; but there 
has been no corresponding thoroughness in dealing 
with the sins that blight and mar Christian life and 
tellowship: viz., strifes and envyings, petty animosities 
and jealousies, unholy ambitions, jockeyings for posi- 
tion, and secret intrigues, which all too often exist in 
Christian circles. These would indicate that our ethical 
values in the light of the Gospel are in jeopardy. That 
such “religion without morals” exists today no one 
deeply involved in Christian work would deny; and 
ugly thing that it is, it has contributed more perhaps 
than any other single factor to the discrediting of our 
distinctive testimony. 


THE CULT OF FRIVOLITY 


Another and very different trend also has contributed to 
and accentuated this phenomenon of “religion without 
morals.” There has emerged in our time an evangelical 
pattern that finds expression in lightsome, frolicsome, 
superficial Christianity, characterized by sentimental 
religious jazz and tinkling pianos. We are living 
through a time in which the cult of frivolity and enter- 
tainment bids fair to become the major factor in evan- 
gelical life when patter and humorous anecdote are the 
order of the day and platform jokesters are in danger 
of turning the pulpit into a variety stage. Comparing 
this frothy adulteration of the faith even at its best with 
the massive witness of our Puritan and Covenanting 
forefathers, one becomes aware why the present genera- 
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tion of Christians comes short of the high standards of 
the past. 

But why, in fact, does this “pattern” tend to produce 
a “religion without morals?” The reason is this: Its 
emphasis is laid upon (subjective) experience, where- 
as our forefathers laid it upon character. The moral 
values of the faith have been overshadowed by the 
psychological, and this has undoubtedly led to a 
greater concern about happiness and “fulfillment” than 
character and conduct. (One has only to examine con- 
temporary evangelical hymnology to see how true this 
is.) It is an eloquent commentary on the situation that 
in our churches today there are large numbers of Chris- 
tians preoccupied, not to say obsessed, with the search 
for happiness. What they have not realized is that God 
is far more concerned with our sin than with our satis- 
faction; that the Gospel is not psychology but salvation; 
and that Christ died not primarily to make men happy 
but to make them holy. It needs to be reiterated most 
unambiguously that the central note in apostolic preach- 
ing is not “Jesus can satisfy the heart,” but “Christ died 
for our sins.” These two phrases in reality express the 
fundamental difference of emphasis between the new 
and the old theologies. 


THE DIFFERING AIMS 


Actually, we are dealing with two radically different, 
if not opposing, aims. Modern preoccupations have 
inclined us to make happiness and contentment the 
chief end of life. We have proclaimed the message of 
grace as being the answer to man’s search for happi- 
ness. Modern man’s chief aim is to find happiness, but 
the fact that this desire is universal does not make it 
right, any more than the universal bias toward sin 
makes it excusable or right to sin. The aim itself is dis- 
torted. To look for happiness is itself essentially selfish 
and is doomed to failure from the outset. The Gospel 
is not the universal purveyor of happiness Cit would 
be a justifiable criticism, if it were, to call it the opiate 
of the people!); it is the one effective answer to this 
distorted aim in man’s life, for it gives a man a new 
sense of direction, and enables him to perceive that his 
chief end, in the words of the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism, is “to glorify God and enjoy Him forever.” 
Our forefathers—and they were quite emphatic on the 
point—made the glory of God the consuming passion 
of their lives. They had a burning concern for the 
honor and glory of God’s name. Salvation for them 
meant that henceforth they should no longer live unto 
themselves, but unto him, not that they but that he 
should be satisfied. And, paradoxically, they found in 
this a happiness such as has all too often eluded our 
hungry hearts. Happiness is found only when we have 
ceased to look for it. It is a by-product, something that 
steals upon us when we are busy with something be- 
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yond ourselves. The happiest people are those whose 
vision has been captured by the realization that there 
is something higher and nobler than personal happiness 
in life. 


RECOVERY OF GOSPEL EMPHASIS 


This, then, must be the first step toward recovery—a 
new understanding of the purpose of the Gospel, a 
new realization of the moral imperative it lays upon 
man to live to the glory of God, as distinct from the 
psychological considerations that have obscured it. No 
significant advance in Christian witness can be made 
until this change is effected, for nothing less will suc- 
ceed in reaching the root of the problem. 

But how is this recovery to take place? Only through 
a return to true expository preaching. The unfolding 
of the Scriptures in the fulness of doctrinal content is a 
task which cries out urgently to be performed in our 
time and for which there can be no effective substitute. 
Evangelicals may protest that they have always been 
doing this, as witness the many Christian conventions 
and the large audiences they can command. A brief 
comparison between former times and the present 
makes it only too clear that the sustained, enriching 
expository ministry of the older divines has been re- 
placed by the short twenty-minute talk replete with 
pithy humor, seasoned with anecdote, and “put over” 
by “personality” men. We have lost sight of the kind 
of preaching that depends upon nothing save the power 
of the Word itself and the promised unction of the 
Spirit. Serious attempt to tap the immense resources 
available in the Word of God for the building of char- 
acter has been lacking. But, significantly, where such 
a full-orbed ministry is maintained, where no conces- 
sions are made to the easily tickled palates of modern 
Christendom, and where expository preaching is taken 
seriously, the results are always the same—not only does 
it produce fruit, but quality fruit. It builds Christians 
of caliber. God is faithful to his own Word. 

And what, finally, of the content of such a message? 
Just this: Paul, writing to the Corinthians of his visit 
to them, says, “I determined not to know anything 
among you save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” The 
Church of our day has yet to see what God can do 
through the all-embracing proclamation of this grand 
and glorious message which Paul describes as being 
both the wisdom and the power of God. Its threefold 
reference to justification, sanctification, and service, in 
which it answers the problems of sin, self and Satan, 
meets the total human situation in a way no other mes- 
sage can. 

As to justification, the Cross deals with the very 
heart of man’s plight in the sight of God. For his 
problem is never merely his heart hunger and restless 
dissatisfaction, but his sin and his revolt and rebellion 





against the holy God of the Scriptures. As to sanctifica- 
tion, it tells us that the faith that justifies also unites us 
to Christ in his death and resurrection, and slays the 
old nature, the sinful self, and imparts new life in him. 
As to service, in which, to use Paul’s words, “we wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, but against principalities 
and powers,” we have yet to grasp in its fulness the 
meaning of the statement, “They overcame him (Satan) 
by the blood of the Lamb.” All this is involved in the 
preaching of Christ crucified. In the hands of conse- 
crated men the Gospel of Christ is a power mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strongholds of sin 
and error inside the Church and outside it, and to the 
upbuilding of lives that can bear the scrutiny of God 
and man alike, and adorn the doctrine of God their 
Saviour in all things. END 





Uncreated Love 


Why and how? 
What and where? 
Who is it 


I sense hanging there? 


Can He be God, 

That wretched figure on the Cross? 
Ah! Poor voluntary sufferer, 

Is it love 

That causes you to suffer so? 


And what a love! 
Not caritas 
Nor ego-centric eros 
Nor the other-flowing philos, 
(Which at best is love of self reflected in a friend). 
But agape divine, 
Unmerited, unknown, incomprehensible, 
Self-sacrificing love. 
The uncreated irreducible 
Substantia divine, 
That stands at the very center of the Universe; 
Wholly other, yet wholly mine! 


Then this it is that fills 

Men with the trust, 
That enables me to surrender 

Life and motion every night, 
And to sink unafraid 

Into the waves of sleep, 
That little death, Thanatou hypnos, 

Without one guarantee in earth or heaven, 
That I shall ever waken, 

Ever rise, 
Short of the Resurrection of the Dead. 

Joun C. Cooper 
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The Blood Life or Death? 


LEON MORRIS 


* iving expression to a point of view which is becom- 

ing increasingly popular in some circles, Vincent 
l'aylor writes, “More and more students of comparative 
religion, and of Old Testament worship in particular, 
are insisting that the bestowal of life is the fundamental 
idea in sacrificial worship” (Jesus and His Sacrifice, 
London, 1939, pp. 54 f.). In this view the sacrifice of 
the animal is necessary, but only because there is no 
other way of obtaining blood, the life of the animal. As 
Taylor says, “The victim is slain in order that its life, 
in the form of blood may be released. . . . The aim is 
to make it possible for life to be presented as an offering 
to the Deity” Cp. 54). Death, according to this view, 
can play no real part, then, in sacrificial acts when such 
a view is taken to its logical conclusion. 

Let us follow the trail of this reasoning from the Old 
Testament over into the New Testament. According 
to popular expression the use of the term blood “sug- 
gests the thought of life, dedicated, offered, trans- 
formed, and opened to our spiritual appropriation” 
‘Vincent Taylor, The Atonement in New Testament 
leaching, London, 1946, p. 198). Being saved by the 
blood of Jesus is being saved by his life. The death of 
Christ ceases to have the centrality and the efficacy 
which the Church has universally attributed to it. In- 
stead, his death becomes considered a mere incident. 


THE WEIGHT OF SCRIPTURE 


It is my observation, however, that the passages of 
Scripture which popular opinion claims as proving 
“blood” means “life” are out-numbered by passages in 
which blood clearly means death. In 203 out of the 
362 passages where the Hebrew word for blood (dam) 
occurs in the Old Testament, blood signifies death by 
violence, much as in the phrase “to shed blood.” Thus 
we read, “Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed” (Gen. 9:6) and “He that maketh 
inquisition for blood remembereth them” (Psalm 
9:12). Over against this observation I can find but 
seven examples where there is connection of life with 


Leon Morris is Vice-Principal of Ridley College in Melbourne, 
Australia. He holds the Th.M. and Ph.D. degrees. In this 
article he handles a theme treated more fully in his recent 
book The Apostolic Preaching of the Cross (Eerdmans, 1955). 
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blood, and 17 where there is prohibition of the eating 
of meat with blood yet in it. (In 103 passages blood 
is used with regard to sacrifices, and these passages do 
not of themselves imply either life or death. They must 
be interpreted in the light of blood as a means of secur- 
ing atonement—which in itself implies death.) 

We need therefore strong evidence to substantiate 
current opinion before we accept the conclusions which 
gainsay the weight of Scripture cited above. What are 
we offered? The principal passage which adherents 
of this view advance is Leviticus 17:11: “For the life 
of the flesh is in the blood: and I have given it to you 
upon the altar to make atonement for your souls: for it 
is the blood that maketh atonement by reason of the 
life.” Blood, in this verse appears to have the meaning 
A. Lods gives it: “there is a ransom, a redemption, a 
death by proxy” (The Prophets and the Rise of Judaism, 
London, 1937, p. 294). Proponents also testify that 
in Genesis 9:4 and Deuteronomy 12:23 “the blood is 
the life,” with which must be taken the repeated pro- 
hibition of eating flesh with blood still in it. 


EVIDENCE OF DEATH 


The writer insists, nevertheless, that these passages 
are just as easily understood when blood is considered 
the evidence that death has taken place. David refused 
to drink “the blood of the men that went in jeopardy 
of their lives” CII Sam. 23:17), but this is a highly 
metaphorical statement. Both Genesis 9:4 and Psalm 
72:14 have “blood” in parallel to “soul” or “life”; yet in 
the first case when Jehovah says that he will require 
the life and the blood of man, he is holding men respon- 
sible for taking life, not asking them to produce it or 
to give it to him; and in the second instance the mean- 
ing of “blood” in Psalm 72 is that shown by similar 
statement in Psalm 116:15—“death.” 

We see, therefore, that passages claimed as proving 
that “blood” means “life” do not in fact bear the weight 
that proponents of this popular viewpoint believe. None 
speak of blood as indicating life in distinction from 
death. Yet they all speak intelligibly if we understand 
blood not simply as “life” but “life yielded up in death.” 

Those who equate life with blood ignore another im- 
portant fact, namely, that in the Old Testament blood 
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is commonly used metaphorically, as we already saw in 
the case of David. Their argument depends on a very 
literal understanding of such passages as Leviticus 
17:11 and others. Yet over and over again we come 
across references to “innocent blood” or “his blood be 
on his own head,” which cannot be taken literally. 
Stibbs draws attention to the Hebraic use of “vivid 
word pictures involving ‘blood’,” and cites such passages 
as the one describing Joab who “shed the blood of war 
in peace, and put the blood of war upon his girdle . . . 
and in his shoes” (I Kings 2:5), and the Psalmist’s 
idea of the vengeance of the righteous when “he shall 
wash his feet in the blood of the wicked” (Psalm 
58:10) (The Meaning of the Word “Blood” in Scrip- 
ture, London, 1947, pp. 10 £.). 

Another objection to the view we are considering is 
that it overlooks the pronounced Hebrew stress on the 
connection of life with the body. So far were the 
Hebrews from thinking of an immaterial principle of 
life that they associated life in the age to come not with 
the immortality of the soul but with the resurrection of 
the body. It is most unlikely, then, that they would 
think of the life of the animal after slaughter. We are 
lar from the practical Hebrew turn of mind when we 
read of “soul-substance” (with Oesterley and E. O. 
James), or of “blood” suggesting “the thought of life, 
dedicated, offered, transformed, and open to our spir- 
itual appropriation” (with Vincent Taylor). Stibbs is 
much nearer the mark when he sums up in the words 
“Blood shed stands, therefore, not for the release of life 
from the burden of the flesh, but for the bringing to 
an end of life in the flesh. It is a witness to physical 
death, not an evidence of spiritual survival.” 


THE MEANS OF ATONEMENT 


Where atonement is not brought about by the blood 
of sacrifices it is effected by things that signify death 
rather than life. (There are passages where it is effected 
by gold and the like [e.g., Num. 31:50], which do not 
obviously point to either life or death. But I pass over 
such as irrelevant to our present inquiry.) Moses in 
Exodus 32:30-32 tried to make atonement for the sin 
of the people by asking God to blot his name out of the 
book which He has written. Phinehas made atonement 
by slaying Zimri and Cozbi (Num. 25:13). David 
made atonement by delivering up seven descendants of 
Saul to be hanged by the Gibeonites (II Sam. 21:1-9). 
The heifer was slain to avert punishment after murder 
had been committed by persons unknown (Deut. 21: 
\-9). The principle of blood atonement is that the 
pollution brought about by blood can be atoned only 
by the blood of him that shed it (Num. 35:33). But 
in each of these passages atonement is made or contem- 
plated with no view to a presentation of life to God. 
It is the termination of life, the infliction of death that 





atones. Far from any symbol of life being presented 
to God, Saul’s descendants were hanged and the heifer 
killed by breaking its neck. 

Usually when atonement is spoken of in connection 
with sacrifice, it is said to be effected by the sacrifice as 
a whole, rather than by any one part of it. Sometimes 
atonement is mentioned in connection with the blood, 
yet sometimes also it is attached to some other part of 
the ritual, like the laying on of hands (Lev. 1:4) or the 
burning of the fat (Lev. 4:26). This is natural enough 
if it is the whole offering which atones, but it is a very 
strange way to put it if the essence of atonement is the 
offering of life contained in the blood. 

Sometimes it is impossible to see a reference to 
blood, as in Exodus 29:33, where the reference is to the 
carcass from which the blood has been drained, (cf. 
also, Leviticus 10:17). In these cases, however, we are 
always aware that atonement must be through the death 
of the animal; there seems no room for the idea of 
atonement through life. The blood of sacrifices points 
us to the death of a victim. The death was the im- 


portant thing, and the blood symbolizes this death. 
LIFE VIOLENTLY TAKEN 


Our conclusion from all this is that the evidence af- 
forded by the term “blood” used in the Old Testament 
would indicate that it signifies life violently taken 
rather than the continued presence of life available for 
new functions. 

In the New Testament the largest group of passages 
containing the word “blood” refers to violent death, 
just as we saw in the Old Testament. (Cf. Acts 22:20; 
Rev. 6:10, for typical examples.) 

Quite often there are references to the blood of 
Jesus which show that death and not life is in mind. 
For example, in Romans 5:9 we are said to be “justified 
by his blood” and “saved from the wrath through him.” 
This is parallel to “reconciled . . . through the death of 
his Son” and “saved by his life” in the next verse, and 
follows references to Christ’s dying in the three verses 
preceding 9. It does not seem possible to resist the con- 
clusion that “his blood” refers to the death of Christ. 

In Hebrews 9:14 f. we read, “How much more shall 
the blood of Christ . . . cleanse your conscience from 
dead works to serve the living God? And for this cause 
he is the mediator of the New Testament, that by 
means of death having taken place. . . .” It is hard to 
envisage a reason for interpreting “the blood” in a sense 
other than that given by the words which follow: “a 
death having taken place.” So in Hebrews 12:24 we 
read of coming to “Jesus the mediator of a new cove- 
nant, and to the blood of sprinkling that speaketh bet- 
ter things than that of Abel.” The blood of Jesus is con- 
trasted with that of Abel, both pointing to death. And 


so it is with Hebrews 13:11 f. that we see the compari- 
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son made between the sin offering and the blood of 
Jesus, the point being not the presentation of the blood, 
but the burning of the carcass outside the camp. It is 
the death of the animal, and not the presentation of life 
that is seen here, and again the sacrificial illustration 
points once more to the death of Jesus. 

From all of this a consistent picture emerges, namely, 
that blood points us primarily to the infliction of death. 


We have seen passages where one might possibly in- 
terpret blood as signifying life, but even these yield to 
better sense when the word is interpreted according to 
wider biblical usage and understood to mean “life given 
up in death.” There seems no reason, therefore, to dis- 
pute the dictum of J. Behm: “‘Blood of Christ’ is like 
‘cross, only another, clearer expression for the death 


of Christ in its salvation meaning.” END 





Christ and the Libertarians 


IRVING E. HOWARD 


we the point of view of the average businessman, 
the New Deal launched America on the path of 
“creeping socialism.” By the mid-1950's over one hun- 
dred “business sponsored” organizations opposing the 
New Deal’s political philosophy of interventionism be- 
gan to appear. Many welcomed the name “libertarian” 
to distinguish themselves from the political liberals who 
accepted Big Government as a necessary instrument of 
social progress. 

Although differing on many points, libertarians have, 
since their beginning, shared one common apprehen- 
sion: the steady growth of government and the corre- 
sponding decline a“ individual responsibility and free- 
dom. They have been driven by a very real fear, the 
fear that a government which controls the economic 
life of its citizens today will control their thoughts and 
souls tomorrow. “democratic 
which many trust as an adequate safeguard 


To the libertarians, the 
pr cess,” 
against tyranny, supplies no sufhcient guarantee against 
a tyrannical majority. They have read American his- 
tory and know that the architects of our Constitutional 
system, who were aware of the danger of tyranny by 
the m: jority, tried to prevent it by specific checks which 
later political developments either weakened or de- 
stroyed. 


LIBERTARIANISM AND RELIGION 


Chree libertarian organizations that have had the most 
to do with the religious community have been the 
Foundation for Economic Education, Irvington-on- 
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Hudson, New York; Spiritual Mobilization, Los An- 
geles; and the Christian Freedom Foundation, New 
York City. 

All three organizations have been anti-statist but 
hardly anarchistic. (Professor Russell Kirk, author of 
The Conservative Mind, is the leader of another fac- 
tion which preters to call itself “conservative” rather 
- libertarian and tolerates more government author- 

Thus, the age-old tension ere freedom and 
alee divides the anti-statists.) All three are in- 
debted for much of their economic thought to the 
Austrian school of economics mediated by Professor 
Ludwig von Mises and Professor Friederich Hayek and 
their disciples. Beyond that, these three organizations 
have followed different paths. 


FOUNDATION FOR ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


Although sometimes mentioning God in its publica 
tions, the Foundation for Economic Education has not 
consistently risen above a humanistic basis, often imply- 
ing that man is self-sufhcient and capable of ordering 
his world by reason alone without guidance from other 
sources, especially government. This Foundation has 
championed an autonomous man and argued for free- 
dom on the materialistic grounds that man in a free 
society produces more things and enjoys a higher 
standard of living than he would were government to 
interfere. The Foundation for Economic Education 
belongs to a wing of the anti-statist movement which 
champions a minimum of government. Occasionally, 
however, its antipathy toward government has been 
mistaken as a brand of philosophical anarchism. 
Although the Foundation for Economic Education 
has included clergymen with teachers and other mold- 
ers of public opinion in its activities, it has not con- 
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centrated upon influencing church organizations. More- 
over, its policy has been to send literature only to those 
who request it. In short, it has had much less contact 
with churches than the two following organizations. 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 


Spiritual Mobilization, under the leadership of Dr. 
James W. Fifield, Jr., minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Los Angeles, with the aid of Dr. 
Donald Cowling, former president of Carleton Col- 
lege, has ventured a more religious approach than the 
Foundation for Economic Education. Spiritual Mobili- 
zation has published a monthly journal, Faith and 
Freedom, which has centered on the natural rights 
philosophy of the Declaration of Independence and has 
turned attention to the inalienable rights of man as a 
creature of God. Spiritual Mobilization has been thor- 
oughly American in its accent, but less evangelical in 
emphasis than Christian Freedom Foundation. The 
full name of the movement significantly, is Mobiliza- 
tion for Spiritual Ideals, Inc. 


CHRISTIAN FREEDOM FOUNDATION 


Dr. Howard E. Kershner, a Quaker humanitarian who 
has served around the world in relief work, together 
with other religious leaders including Dr. Norman Vin- 
cent Peale, launched the Christian Freedom Founda- 
tion, which publishes the fortnightly, Christian Eco- 
nomics. This Foundation has as directors a large body 
of clergymen who account, along with the native 
pietism of Dr. Kershner, for the biblical and evangelical 
tone of the paper. This characteristic has distinguished 
it from the Foundation for Economic Education and 
Spiritual Mobilization. With the exception of Christian 
Economics there is very little consciousness of sin in 
libertarian writing. 


ECONOMICS AND RELIGION 


Since the loss of secular freedom usually appears in the 
realm of economics, the concentration of libertarian 
movements has been upon economics. Increasingly, 
however, the intuition of many businessmen who are 
concerned about freedom has been that they must 
strike deeper than economics if they are to preserve eco- 
nomic freedom. Mr. Leonard Read, founder and presi- 
dent of the Foundation for Economic Education, may 
have been reflecting this trend when he stated that 
today a more descriptive name for his organization 
should be the Foundation for the Study of Freedom. 
One executive of a major industry recently made the 
statement: “All economic problems find their answer 
in the area of religious faith.” 

This growing awareness of the need to search more 
deeply into the origin and nature of freedom is in con- 
trast to much of the material sent out by the National 





Association of Manufacturers and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce which is often content to con- 
trast the large number of work hours required in Russia 
to purchase shoes, clothing and other consumer goods 
with the very few work hours required in America. It 
is important to recognize that free men produce more, 
and a free system results in higher standard of living; 
but is this the essential difference between Communism 
and private enterprise? Suppose men get bored with 
two cars in every garage? 


THE GOSPEL AND SOCIETY 


Nevertheless, libertarian exploration of freedom has 
posed some questions evangelicals should consider. The 
advice that ministers “preach the gospel” and ignore 
political and economic issues is palpably absurd. Chris- 
tianity cannot exist in a vacuum. It exists in relation- 
ship to men in society and has implications regarding 
the actions of men in their economic, political and 
social situations. 

What are the implications of the gospel regarding 
society? Many theological liberals have been sure that 
the gospel implies Socialism. Does it? Is the Bible on 
the side of private property or of community of goods? 
What is the function of government in the light of the 
New Testament? Should we try to do by government 
what God refused to do in the Garden of Eden: prevent 
man from making mistakes? What about the Robin 
Hood morality of taking from one group in society in 
order to give to another? Is this Christian? 

Evangelicals who think about these problems will 
have some questions to ask libertarians. Is the purpose 
of freedom the pleasure of man or the glory of God? 
Is statism evil because it generates poverty or because 
it enslaves man and inevitably becomes idolatry? Can 
we stop on the level of moral and spiritual ideals in 
our search for the foundations of freedom? Can the 
dilemma between freedom and authority, which so 
plagues libertarians, be resolved without Christ who 
sets men free through the discipline of commitment? 

In this dialogue, evangelicals have a ministry that 
goes beyond raising questions. They have a witness to 
bear to the Saviourhood and Lordship of Jesus Christ. 
They must share the libertarian concern about the po- 
litical and economic crisis which threatens our nation, 
but they must also be uneasy about the note that is 
missing from most libertarian publications. 

The need of government is usually discounted by 
libertarians because men are good. This was the same 
kind of reasoning that was followed by the social 
gospel of former years to a conclusion far removed from 
that of Spiritual Mobilization. The social gospel ar- 
gued that men are so good that they can be trusted to 
be altruistic and to live co-operatively once the “wicked,” 
competitive strife for profit is eliminated from society. 
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The social gospel found sin in the environment rather 
than in the heart of man. Consequently, it was easy 
for the social gospelers to believe that mankind could 
bring the Kingdom of God to earth by means of legis- 
lation. Social action comes out in about the same place, 
but for different reasons. Through the impact of neo-or- 
thodox theology, social action has become more realistic 
about sin, but its hope of redemption is still government 
action and not divine intervention. Consequently, al- 
though some social action leaders have retracted their 
more extreme pro-Marxian statements, they are still 
committed to a policy of legislating Christianity into 
“the structure of society.” 

Evangelicals know that there is but one solution to 
the problem of sin—the Saviourhood and Lordship of 
Jesus Christ. Evangelicals know that this is a disease 
that can be remedied only on an individualistic basis. 
Individuals cannot be changed by changing society, but 
society can be changed by changing the hearts of indi- 
viduals. In their individualism, evangelicals and liber- 
tarians are in agreement. It does not take much imagi- 
nation to see the possibility of that agreement widening 
to include many other fronts as libertarians become 
conscious of the terrible lostness of modern society, and 
as evangelicals become aware of the political implica- 
tions of their gospel. 

It is inevitable that whoever takes the quest for 
freedom seriously must eventually be led to Christ. 
When Jesus said: “If the Son shall make you free ye 
shall be free indeed,” he was speaking of freedom from 
sin, but this is a freedom which is a source of all other 
freedom and which acts as a leaven in any society. 
Without this grace no society can long enjoy political 
or economic freedom. Witness the failure of South 
American and Asiatic countries when they have tried 
to build political freedom on some other foundation. 
Weber and Tawney drew near to the truth when they 
developed the thesis that capitalism was a by-product 
of Protestantism, especially of the Calvinistic variety. 


FREEDOM A DIVINE GIFT 


It may be heretical to try to use Christianity to save a 
politico-economic system, but it is not heresy to point 
to the fact that political and economic freedom are a 
gift of Christ and that unless men turn to Christ they 
will certainly lose both. 

Dr. Samuel M. Shoemaker, Rector of Calvary Epis- 
copal Church, Pittsburgh, and a director of the Chris- 
tian Freedom Foundation, relates a relevant experience 
in his book By the Power of God. 

He found a delightful group of young married 
couples in Pittsburgh whose support of private enter- 
prise far outran their interest in Christianity. The hus- 
bands were all executives and junior executives in the 
Pittsburgh area. When first introduced to them, Dr. 
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Shoemaker asked them the question: “Have you ever 
stopped to think where America got her freedom? 
There is a Greek element in it, but by far the pre- 
ponderant factor in freedom as we know it is our in- 
herited Christianity.” 

Dr. Shoemaker developed this theme at his first in- 
formal meeting with the group. The first meeting led 
to a second, third, fourth and a fifth, and then the 
Rector had to leave for vacation. In the fall, the couples 
reconvened, but not merely to study. By now they were 
ready to win others to a new way of thinking, and 
they did. This group of businessmen, with their wives, 
became the core of an evangelistic enterprise later 
known as “the Pittsburgh experiment.” 

An evangelical who does not compromise with social- 
ism has a greater opportunity to reach business com- 
munities today with the gospel than he has had for 
generations. But he must have some understanding of 
the economic crisis we face, as well as know the Christ 
who came “to seek and to save that which was lost.” 


LJ) Preacher in the Red 


THE SILENT CALL 


WuiLe in scHoot | was no different from any other stu- 
dent minister—I wanted a church that I could call my own 
charge. Finally a small church many miles beyond the city 
limits invited me to come one Sunday in view of a call. 
Filled with excitement and expectation | went, and gave 
them my student best. They set the next Sunday to call, 
and I was the only one being considered. The week which 
followed was a long, anxious one. The months fell away 
but no news from them. A few years later I was preaching 
in a town not many miles from that country church. After 
the service a lady came by and asked if I remembered her. 
I didn’t. She reminded me that she had been a member of 
that church and was there the Sunday I preached for them. 
I remarked, “Well, that was a strange experience. | felt 
sure the church would call me.” 

“They did call you,” she replied. 

“But I never heard a word from them,” I said. 

“I know. I was the church clerk and they instructed me 
to write you, but I got to wondering what my husband 
would think of me writing to a strange man, so never did 
let you know.” 

—The Rev. J. Lowe Ponper, Karnes City, Texas. 
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For each report by a minister of the Gospel of an embarrassing 
moment in his life, Curistianrty Topay will pay $5 Cupon publi- 
cation). To be acceptable, anecdotes must narrate factually a 
personal experience, and must be previously unpublished. Contribu- 
tions should not exceed 250 hex 9 should be typed double-spaced, 
and bear the writer's name and address. Upon acceptance, such 
contributions become the property of Curistianity Topay. 
Address letters to: Preacher in the Red, Curistianrry Topay, 
Suite 1014 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
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T he Meamng of the Death of Christ 


HERSCHEL H. HOBBS 


“From that time forth began Jesus to shew unto his disciples, how that he must go to Jerusalem, and 
suffer many things of the elders, and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, and be raised again the 
third day. Then Peter took him, and began to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from thee, Lord: this shall 
not be unto thee. But he turned, and said unto Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan: thou art an offence 
unto me: for thou savourest not the things that be of God, but those that be of men” (Matt. 16:21-23). 


i? came through with flying colors on this exami- 
nation as to the person of Jesus. But he failed 
miserably in his understanding of our Lord’s atoning 
mission. For him there was no place for death in his 
Christology. To Peter death could mean only defeat 
for all that was involved in Jesus’ ministry. 

That the apostle was not alone in this regard may be 
seen in an examination of the attitudes held by others 
with respect to the death of Jesus. To the elders, chief 
priests, and scribes it was merely the removal of another 
threat to their privileged position (John 11:48). To the 
Romans it was only the execution of another criminal 
(Matthew 27:15-17). To the Greeks it simply involved 
another foolish sentiment of an unlearned people (I 
Cor. 1:23). To the multitude of Jews it was a 
stumbling block to their faith (I Cor. 1:23). To Jesus’ 
most devoted followers his death was a tragic defeat for 
all their hopes and dreams (Luke 24:21). To all the 
crucifixion of Jesus was an act of martyrdom to his 
ideals. In varying degrees all these attitudes have per- 
sisted through the centuries even unto this hour. 

But to Jesus his own death was the center of history 
about which all his words and deeds would revolve. To 
be sure, for many the meaning of Jesus’ death came 
into proper focus after the Resurrection (Luke 24:25- 
27). However, there are some who would still stand 
alongside Peter of long ago and “rebuke” Jesus and 
those who proclaim him when faced with the facts and 
implications of his death. His person, character, and 
teachings they embrace; but for them no cross, no 


Calvary and no shed blood. 
A VOLUNTARY DEATH 


Since Jesus’ death was to him the crux of his min- 
istry and the center of men’s faith, what, then, may we 
say as to the meaning of it? 

That the death of Jesus came as no surprise to him may 
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be seen in that six months before it happened he began 
to prepare his disciples for that hour (Matt. 16:21). 
Death had been a reality to him from the beginning. 
We may well surmise that even as a child he saw him- 
self as the “Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world” (Rev. 13:8; cf. Luke 2:49). Certainly it was 
envisioned by Simeon as he held the infant Jesus in his 
arms (Luke 2:35). John the Baptist could have had 
no other thought in mind when he said of him, “Behold, 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world” (John 1:29). We do not fully comprehend the 
meaning of the baptism of Jesus until we see in it the 
symbolic foregleam of his death, burial, and resurrec- 
tion. The burden of proof rests upon those who would 
avow that the full significance of Psalm 22 was not 
understood by Jesus from the beginning of his public 
ministry (Matt. 27:46; cf. Ps. 22:1). 

But all this Jesus kept from his disciples until the 
pressure of the approach of his death made it necessary 
that he tell them plainly of his pre-determined end. 
Shortly after his conversation with Peter, Jesus, in his 
transfiguration experience, conversed with Moses and 
Elijah concerning his “decease” or exodus (literal trans- 
lation) “which he should accomplish at Jerusalem 
(Luke 9:31). Thereafter, knowing that “the time was 
come that he should be received up, he steadfastly set 
his face to go to Jerusalem” (Luke 9:51), knowing 
what awaited him there. 

This truth comes more into focus as, later in Jerusa- 
lem, we hear him say, “No man taketh it [my life] 
from me, but | lay it down of myself. I have power to 
lay it down, and I have power to take it again” (John 
10:18). Still nearer to that event, and in reply to those 
who warned him of Herod Antipas, Jesus says, “Go ye, 
and tell that fox, Behold, I cast out devils, and I do 
cures today and tomorrow, and the third day I shall 
be perfected . . . . for it cannot be that a prophet perish 
out of Jerusalem” (Luke 13:32 f.). The time of Jesus’ 
death lay, therefore, not within the whim of Herod but 
within the wisdom of Jesus. And two days before his 
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crucifixion he predicted the exact day on which it would 
~Matt. 26:2) 

[he picture of the voluntariness of Jesus’ death be- 
comes even clearer as the hour of it draws nearer. Under 
the shadow ol 


OCCUl 


Gethsemane’s gnarled boughs, when 
rashly attempts to save him from his arrestors, 


allows himself to be 


P¢ ter 
Jesus taken with the avowal, 

[hinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, 
and he shall presently give me more than twelve legions 
of angels? But how then shall the scriptures be fulfilled, 
chat thus it must be?” (Matt. 26:53 f., author’s italics). 

A careful analysis of Jesus’ trial and crucifixion re- 
veals that through it all he was in complete command, 
to die not as a martyr nor criminal but as a king. In 
the midst of his trial he reminded Pilate, who said he 
possessed the power to release or crucify him, “Thou 
couldst have no power at all against me, except it were 
given thee from above. ’ (ohn 19:11). And at his 
crucifixion, he caused Pilate to write in the languages 
of government (Latin), of culture (Greek), and of 
religion (Hebrew), “JESUS OF NAZARETH THE 
KING OF THE JEWS” (John 19:19). 

But the climax of this truth is seen in the moment 
Jesus died. Matthew records that when He “cried 
again with a loud voice, he yielded up the ghost” (27: 
50). Translated literally we read, “He dismissed his 
spirit.” That is, when all was accomplished according 
to divine plan, Jesus said to his spirit, “You can go 
now!” This was a voluntary death! 

Looking back from that juncture in time, we realize, 


therefore, that our Lord was not swallowed up in a 
Rather he walked 
with cert 1inty and dignity to the cross as he perfectly 
did always the will of his 


s\ irling m< 1elstrom ot circumstances. 


On the cross he re- 
fused the merciful relief of drugs that in full possession 
of his mental powers he might lay down his life as a 
sacrifice for the sin of the world. Having known no sin 
he voluntarily became sin for us that in his death the 
power of sin over us might be broken. Nothing short 
of this would have sufficed. 


“ather. 


Animals by the unnum- 
bered thousands had hitherto gone to the altar as un- 
knowing and unwilling victims. Yet, 
shadows of the Lamb of God, 


they were but 
the Son of man, who 


willingly gave his life as a ransom for many. 
A VICARIOUS DEATH 


\ vicarious death simply means a substitutionary death. 
In his crucifixion Jesus was our substitute, bearing the 
penalty for our sins. This is seen in Jesus’ becoming the 
substitute for Barabbas. According to Roman custom, 
the Jews had the privilege of selecting one prisoner 
to be released for them at the season of the Passover. 
Knowing this, and hoping thus to release Jesus, Pilate 
asked the crowd whom they would have released unto 
them, Barabbas, a notable prisoner accused of insurrec- 
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tion, murder, and robbery, or Jesus. At the instigation 
of the chief priests and elders, the people chose Barab- 
bas and called for the crucifixion of Jesus (Matt. 27: 

15-22). Thus, when our Lord died between two thieves 
he was actually a substitute for the sinner, Barabbas. 

In actuality, of course, Jesus died not merely as the 
substitute for one man, but for all men (1 Tim. 2:6). 
This truth is clearly taught in the Bible. More than 
seven hundred years hahaa that event Isaiah spoke of 
One who “hath borne our griefs, and carried our sor- 
rows,” “wounded for our trans- 
. bruised for our iniquities; the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes 
[bruises] we are healed. All we like sheep have gone 
astray .... and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity 
of us all” (53:3-6). Literally, the Lord “hath made the 
iniquity of us all to meet on him.” 

Jesus’ vicarious death is the theme also of John 1:29: 
“Behold the Lamb of God, the One bearing away the 
sins of the world” (literal translation). The words 
“bearing away” mean to take upon one’s self and carry 
that which has been raised by another. Thus Jesus 
became the scapegoat of the New Testament as he 
took upon himself the sins of the world. 

Every man, were he to bear to his own death his 
own sins, would fall under the weight of the burden 
and be unable to carry them away. For this reason 
God mercifully raises our sins off from us and places 
them upon Jesus, the Lamb of God, who in turn car- 
ries them tor us in death as our Substitute. 

It is significant that a few weeks before Jesus’ death, 
Caiaphas, the high priest, had pointed out to his col- 
leagues that it was expedient that “one man should die 
for (author's italics) the people, and that the whole 
nation perish not” (John 11:50). John comments that 
Caiaphas had unknowingly “prophesied that Jesus 
should die for that nation; and not for that nation only, 
but that also he should gather together in one the chil- 
dren of God that were scattered abroad” (11:51 f.). 
his word for is indeed significant, for Jesus uses it in 
explaining the purpose of his death: “I lay down my 
life for (author’s italics) the sheep” (John 10:15), that 
“whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life” (John 3:16). Had the justice of 
God prevailed Barabbas, not Jesus, would have been 
crucified. But because his judgment is wielded in 
mercy, Barabbas and all other sinners may go free. 

Jesus Christ was our Substitute. And as we lift our 
eyes to see him hanging on a tree, we must avow, “But 


for the grace of God, there hang I!” 


of One who was 
gressions ia 


A VOTIVE DEATH 


The word “votive” is an adjective describing that which 
is offered or given in consecration or fulfillment of a 
vow. The last words of Jesus before he died were, “It 
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is finished!” (John 19:30). In the language of the New 
Testament these words have to do with reaching an 
intended goal, carrying out the contents of a command, 
or performing the last act required to complete a proc- 
ess. In John 19:28 we read, “After this, Jesus knowing 
that all things were now accomplished, that the Scrip- 
ture might be fulfilled, saith, I thirst” Cauthor’s italics). 
The verb in italics is the same word in a passive form 
ol the word “finished.” Jesus’ intended goal had been 
reached, the command had been fully obeyed and the 
process completed. And when he had received the 
vinegar, he said, “It is finished!” and bowed his head 
and gave up the ghost. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews the author interprets 
the death of Jesus as the fulfillment of the new cove- 
nant which God had made with men (Jer. 31:31-34; 
Heb. 8:6-10:22). He pictures the crucified Son of God 
as the “mediator of the new testament” (9:15). Point- 
ing out the insufficiency of animal sacrifice for man’s 
sin (10:4), he adds, “Wherefore when he cometh into 
the world, he saith, Sacrifice and offering thou wouldst 
not, but a body hast thou prepared me . . . then said I, 
Lo, I come Cin the volume of the book it is written of 
me,) to do thy will, O God” (10:5-7). That the will of 
God involved Jesus’ death for man’s sin is made clear 
by the author’s assertion, “But this man, after he had 
offered one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat down on the 
right hand of God” (10:12). 

Thus we are carried back into the council chambers 
of eternity, where, in keeping with the redemptive pur- 
pose of God, the Lamb was slain from the foundation 
of the world (Rev. 13:8). But this redemption had to 
be worked out in history. The Father had to prepare a 
body in which the Son could be incarnated. And in this 
body Jesus justified the law of God in that he was 
tempted in all things like as we are, yet without sin 
(Heb. 4:15). Still he was made to become sin for our 
sakes “that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in him” (II Cor. 5:21). It was to this that Jesus referred 
in his Gethsemane prayer. But he drew not back from 
the complete will of God. Jesus was nailed to the cross, 
God “made the iniquity of us all to meet on him” 
(Isa. 53:6), and God thereby poured out his wrath 
upon sin. In short, Jesus placed himself upon the sacri- 
ficial altar as a votive offering for sin. 


A VICTORIOUS DEATH 


If the death of Jesus had ended with the cry “It is fin- 
ished,” our hopes would be futile. Such an end would 
have been defeat indeed. But the glorious epilogue to 
the redemptive drama is one of victory. Three days after 
his death some women came to his tomb prepared to 
anoint his body with spices for permanent burial. 
When they arrived they found the tomb opened and 
an angel sitting at the doorway. Seeing they were afraid 


the angel said to the women, “Fear not ye: for I know 
that ye seek Jesus, which was crucified. He is not here: 
for he is risen, as he said. . . .” (Matt. 28:5 f.). 

“As he said . . .!” It was in the foreknowledge of Jesus 
that beyond the cross would be the empty tomb. And he 
had spoken of this in many ways. At his baptism had he 
not come up out of the watery grave? At the first un- 
veiled pronouncement of his death, had he not said, 
“Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it 
up” (John 2:19)? And when asked for a sign as to his 
deity, had Jesus not given the people the sign of Jonah, 
“For as Jonas was three days and three nights in the 
whale’s belly; so shall the Son of man be three days 
and three nights in the heart of the earth” (Matt. 12: 
40)? Yet, they understood him not. 

They understood not that the victorious climax to 
Jesus’ earthly ministry would be in the resurrection. It 
was to be the basis of hope for all who should believe 
in him. “Because I live, ye shall live also” (John 
14:19). He was declaring that assurance when he said 
to Martha, “I am the resurrection and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die. Believest thou this?” 

In this question lies the very essence of our faith. 
The preaching of the first century did not stop with 
the crucifixion, but went on to the resurrection. And 
so must ours! Without that glorious truth we have no 
gospel, no forgiveness, no hope (I Cor. 15:14-19). “But 
now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first- 
fruits of them that slept” (v. 20). The “firstfruits” is 
the certainty that those in Christ may declare, “But 
thanks be unto God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ” (v. 57). END 





I Hold The Book 


Here in my hands I hold the Holy Book. 
Like silence coming after battle roar, 
Now peace comes home, and all the storms that shook 
The heart’s foundation are no more, no more. 
Now unafraid, | watch the level length 
Of shadows deepen into darkest night: 
Here in my hands is quietness and strength, 
Here in my hands is gentleness and might. 


Though satellites may whirl in outer space, 
And hearts may faint with fear, this heart of mine 
Is confident. 1 hold the Book and trace 
God’s faithfulness in every single line. 
And though the midnight of the world be nearing, 
I face the dawn, the day of His appearing. 


HexEN Frazee-BowErR 
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pn recent articles in United States magazines 
have given the impression that the day of missions 
is nearly over, and that there is an anti-missionary spirit 
on the mission fields of the world today. Strong proofs 
have been cited in support of this notion. Nonetheless, 
as a Mexican who has served with a mission board for 
five years and has traveled in nearly every country of 
Latin America, | do not believe these articles give a 
correct analysis of the situation—for my continent, at 
least, and probably for others throughout the world. 


NEGLECT OF STEWARDSHIP 


Missions have been in Latin America for about one 
hundred years. At the beginning of their work there, 
missionaries hesitated to teach the people Christian 
stewardship, for two reasons: (1) there existed un- 
favorable circumstances created by the domination of 
the Roman Catholic church and its exploitation of the 
ignorance and earnings of the people, and (2) the mis- 
sionaries wished to emphasize the biblical doctrine of 
salvation by grace and not by works. In many places, 
therefore, offerings were not taken, mention was not 
made of the people’s responsibility to give for the work, 
and funds for the operation of national churches were 
consequently having to be supplied through the mis- 
sionary’S Own mysterious sources. 

Sadly enough, this policy was pursued for many 
years with the result that churches in time became 
accustomed to depending upon missions for their own 
support. However, as social and economic situations 
changed, and new missionary leaders appeared who 
realized the Christian irresponsibility in not teaching 
new believers the privilege of giving their first fruits 
to the Lord, there began a new movement which might 
well be called the plan of responsibility for the children 
of God. Such terms as “indigenous church” and “self- 
support” came into vogue as a consequence of this. 

To implement the new plan many mission boards de- 
ited to sodace gracualy the op they were giving to 
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How Nationals Feel About Missions 
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national churches. This brought difficulties, not for the 
ordinary believers, but for the pastors who often had 
to face real poverty. I know of families who suffered 
an economic depression to the point of not knowing 
what they would eat from one day to the next. In one 
conference, for instance, which had been called for the 
purpose of pushing this program, a pastor asked the 
question: “Brethren, is it right that a missionary have 
milk for his pet dog to drink each day, when I some- 
times do not have a few cents to buy even a piece of 
bread for my children; and yet we are both in the same 
work of the Lord?” 

This was not the 
it reveals that many injustices were committed against 
pastors who had faithfully served the Lord and mis 
sions in the past. The entire situation caused an un 
fortunate spirit on the part of some nationals—not in 
gratitude toward mission boards so much as opposition 
to their methods in “nationalizing” the work. Even 
today some pastors in Latin America earn only about 
$25 a month. Of course, the lower standard of living 
in these countries must be taken into consideration; 
nevertheless, the remuneration received by these hard 
working servants of the Lord is often grossly insufficient. 


case with everyone, of course, but 


SERVICE AND SALARY 


The economic situation moreover brought problems 
between one mission board and another because cer 
tain of the boards, which had begun work more re 
cently, were paying the nationals at a higher rate than 
were the older boards. This caused something of an 
exodus of pastors from one mission to another, each 
believing that a higher salary would signify a reward 
from the Lord for faithful service in the past. Such 
pastors were judged by their own boards as unfaithful, 
carnal, and more interested in money than in the true 
work of the Lord. But now that I have seen the opera- 
tion of the church in the States, I wonder—would it 
seem wrong to you, were you in such poverty, to accept 
the call extended by some other church or mission if 
that meant a bigger salary? 

Of course this whole question of support on the 
mission field is a delicate one and has caused many 
problems and misunderstandings. But I do not believe 
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it has caused an anti-missionary spirit. The nationals 
simply consider these problems inevitable and love the 
missionaries anyway. 


NATIONALISM NOT ANTI-MISSIONARY 


In Latin American countries today there is a marked 
spirit of nationalism. Almost every nation protests in- 
wardly or outwardly against foreign companies who 
own large proportions of the land. It is not unusual to 
find scrawled on signs, “Get out Yankees!” or some- 
thing similar. This is only natural. And we know that 
nationalism is but the natural product of a self-awaken- 
ing, growing nation. 

However, it deserves repeating that nationalism does 
not mean an anti-missionary spirit. Just as the United 
States industrialists who exploit Latin American re- 
sources do not represent the Christian Church, so the 
extreme nationalists in Latin American countries do 
not represent the Christian believers of those countries. 
Christians of these lands are as grateful for missionaries 
as you are for the people who first told you the Good 
News and then fed and nurtured you in Christian life. 

Today, and tomorrow as well, Latin Americans de- 
sire and need help from the missionary—in somewhat 
different terms and methods than what they are receiv- 
ing at present. In spite of the great differences between 
Latin and North American cultures, perhaps the day 
is not far distant when missionary leaders throughout 
the world can meet with national leaders to seek a 
solution to the difficulties. 


MATURING OF NATIONALS 


The national church is coming to maturity. Its leaders 
feel that they should have voice and vote in the work. 
They want to be collaborators and not just puppets, 
and if there are any cases of anti-missionary spirit in 
Latin American churches today, they are on an indi- 
vidual basis, and are the result of personal resentments 
caused by this want of responsibility and independence. 

Perhaps the greatest problem on the mission field 
today is simply a lack of understanding between the 
two groups, nationals and missionaries. Any observer 
will note that on the mission field there is a feeling of 
“we” as against “they.” The Latin, regardless of his 
actual status, is always on a slightly different level from 
the missionary; and therefore, there is not complete 
confidence on his part toward the latter. In fact, there 
are a good many reservations on both sides. 

The nationals have resigned themselves to the fact 
that (as they see it) any opinions contrary to those of 
the mission must not be expressed if they do not want 
the danger of losing their positions through moral or 
economic pressure. On the other hand, missionaries 
often are not frank enough in expressing what they 
have in their hearts, because they fear to offend their 








sensitive brethren or appear superior over them. Identi- 
fication of one group with the other, openly and in 
love as true Christians, is needed on both sides. 


TOWARD NEW UNDERSTANDING 


Let me make four suggestions that might lead to better 
understanding between missionaries and nationals: 

1. It is essential that all missionary candidates make 
a thorough study of the psychology and culture of the 
people whom they plan to serve, not only in general 
but of the specific area which is to be their field. Lack 
of knowledge and appreciation of Latin American psy- 
chology has contributed much to the problems between 
nationals and missionaries. 

2. Since the work has now come of age, national 
leaders want to work as full collaborators with the mis- 
sionaries. If mission boards truly wish to avoid mis- 
understanding, unfairness, and friction, they should 
formulate policies that give equal rights to all “citizens 
of heaven,” with ample opportunity for everyone’s 
views to be heard on a matter before decision is taken. 

3. As funds permit, key national leaders from the 
different mission fields should be brought to the United 
States for brief visits. This may sound extravagant, but 
it would accomplish four important results: (a) leaders 
would be able to observe the operation of the church 
in the States, (b) they would learn to understand better 
the psychology of the Anglo-Saxon and his ways of 
work, (c) they would appreciate how a missionary feels 
in a strange country without a good grasp of the lan- 
guage, and (d) they would find out that money for 
missions, far from growing on trees, comes (to non- 
denominational missions at least) as a result of difficult 
semibegging on the part of the missionary. Such a trip 
would be an eye-opener to any national leader who 
loves missionaries and yet finds their ways at times dif- 
ficult to understand. 

4. In keeping with its increased growth and cultural 
development, Latin America needs missionary help 
today more than ever. Our thinking must be in terms 
of how we can make missions more effective rather than 
complaining that there is an “anti-missionary spirit” 
that must be retrenched. The fields of literature and 
radio, especially, are white unto the harvest. Mission- 
aries must not desert Latin America now when only 
about 5 per cent of its 180,000,000 people are believers! 

If any reader would visit the mission field to test 
the views that I have given here, he would be sur- 
prised at the high regard in which Latin American 
Christians hold those who have helped in any way to 
give them the message of peace. 

In spite of the problems that still exist, it would be 
a sin to curtail the Latin American missionary program 
or stop sending help to countries where ignorance of the 
Gospel is so great. END 
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The Dead Sea Scroll of Isaiah 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


f all the manuscripts discovered in the caves near 

the northwestern end of the Dead Sea in Pales- 
tine, none can compare in importance and significance 
with the great scroll of the prophet Isaiah. Written 
in a beautiful Hebrew hand on 17 sheets of leather 
sewed together, it consists of 54 columns. It is about 
a foot in height and 24 feet long. The clearly written 
text is not divided into chapters as is the case in our 
English Bibles, but into paragraphs. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE SCROLL 


"here now seems to be fairly widespread agreement 
that the scroll of the prophet Isaiah comes from the 
late second century B.C. There has been much debate, 
and the question of the date has been subjected to 
thorough scrutiny and inquiry. Comparison with other 
incient writing and the studies of archaeologists have 
rather clearly established that the early date for this 
scroll must be accepted. It is at least earlier than the 
time of our Lord. The archaeological evidence is par- 
The monastery at Qumran near the 
Dead Sea has been excavated, and it is clear that the 
community was active at this time. It is not our pur- 
pose to discuss the methods by which the antiquity of 
the scroll was established. 


ticularly strong. 


The reader who is inter- 
ested in this subject may refer to the splendid treatment 
in Millar Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (1955, pp. 
102 fF). 

What is of importance to note is that the Isaiah 
scroll from the Dead Sea is without question the earliest 
known extant entire copy of any book of the Bible. It is 
about one thousand years earlier than the earliest por- 
tion of any copies of the Hebrew Old Testament now 
extant. In the light of this fact we may well ask, What 
light does this important manuscript throw upon the 
text of the Old Testament? 
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The answer to this question is that for the most pact 
the Isaiah scroll agrees remarkably with the text of the 
Hebrew Bible already in our possession, the so-called 
Masoretic text. In some respects there is a difference, 
but the difference is unimportant, being largely a ques- 
tion of spelling, and not affecting the meaning of the 
text any more than the differences in the spelling of 
such English words as “honor” and “honour,” “labor” 
and “labour,” etc. There are, however, more important 
divergences from the Masoretic text. In certain in- 
stances the scroll shows a preference for the reading 
of the Septuagint rather than for the Masoretic He- 
brew. Thus, to take an example, in Isaiah 53:11 the 
scroll reads, “he shall see light,” and thus follows the 
Septuagint, “to show him light.” There are also other 
minor variations. 

These variations are not too serious. Many of them 
may be attributed to the carelessness of a copyist. It 
may be, however, that there was some definite influence 
of the Septuagint and even of the Samaritan version. 
The sect living at the monastery at Qumran was re- 
moved from the orthodox Judaism of the time. What- 
ever its precise nature may have been, whether Essene 
or not (and to the present writer this question has not 
yet been decisively determined), the sect was appar- 
ently one that did not vigorously maintain all the tenets 
of Judaism. It is quite possible, therefore, that it may 
have held a looser view of the text than did the stricter 
groups of Jerusalem. It is interesting to note that the 
manuscripts from Wadi el-Murabba’at, which seems to 
have been a center of orthodox Judaism, exhibit a strict 
faithfulness to the Masoretic text of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

If, among the sects of Judaism, there may have been 
a looser view of and attitude toward the text (and cer- 
tainly the Septuagint itself would support this view), 
we need not in the least be concerned as to the trust- 
worthiness of our text of the Bible. The Isaiah scroll 
is a wonderful testimony to the accuracy of the Maso- 
retic text, and its divergences are very few and minor. 
Here then is further witness to the fact that the text 
of the Old Testament is one upon which we may rely 
and whose teachings we accept with confidence. 

Does the Isaiah manuscript have anything to tell us 
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about the question of the authorship and the unity of 
the prophecy? As is well known, some scholars main- 
tain that the prophecy of Isaiah in our Bibles is not 
the work of the one man Isaiah but, rather, of several 
authors who contributed to it. At the end of chapter 
39, we are told, the section containing the genuine 
prophecies of Isaiah comes to an end, and beginning 
with chapter 40 we are said to be in a different world. 
For years it was held that the section beginning with 
chapter 40 was the work of a prophet who lived in the 
sixth century B.C., in Babylon, two centuries after the 
time Isaiah himself lived. The New Testament, on 
the other hand, clearly teaches that the prophecy in its 
entirety is the work of the eighth-century prophet 
Isaiah. Passages, which according to the dominant 
critical view are written by “second” Isaiah, are quoted 
in the New Testament as from Isaiah himself. 


THE PROBLEM OF DIVISION 


If it were true that the section beginning with chap- 
ter 40 of Isaiah came from the sixth century B.C. and 
if it were also true, as many critics have claimed, that 
this author was the greatest of all Israel’s prophets, the 
question of course arises how it was that the name of 
this prophet has sunk into oblivion. How is it, then, 
that his prophecies were simply tacked onto the section 
containing the genuine prophecies of Isaiah, and that 
the name of Isaiah, who, we are often told, was a 
prophet of much lesser stature, came to be attached to 
the entire book? These questions are often ignored, 
but they cry out for answers. And, if there is a copy 
of the book of Isaiah extant which dates from the 
latter part of the second century B.C., it renders the 
answering of these questions all the more difficult. 

When we examine the Isaiah scroll we are imme- 
diately struck by the manner in which chapter 40 
follows chapter 39. Chapter 39 concludes one line 
from the bottom of the page, and there remains space 
for about eight letters. Chapter 40 begins on the last 
line of the page without even special indention. In 
other words, there is no unusual break between the two 
chapters. There may be a division in the Dead Sea 
scroll of Isaiah, but this division, if it really is such, 
comes at the conclusion of chapter 33. Why this 
division occurs at this point is difficult to say. There 
is little reason to believe that it has anything to do with 
the question of authorship. 

The fact is that the Isaiah scroll supports the position 
of the New Testament and of those Christians who 
wish to follow the New Testament in what it says 
concerning the authorship of the prophecy. The scroll 
most emphatically does not support the position of 
those who maintain that there is a break at the con- 
clusion of chapter 39. There is no such evidence. 

Of unusual interest and importance is the manner in 








which the scroll demolishes the views of the German 
critic Bernhard Duhm. In 1892 Duhm issued his 
epoch-making commentary on Isaiah, in which he 
maintained that there were three principal authors of 
the book, first, second, and third Isaiah. There were 
in addition editors and redactors, and the process of 
compilation and revision went on until almost the time 
of Christ. Indeed, Duhm thought that the final redac- 
tor of the book worked in the first century B.C. 

That this theory is now untenable is clear. If an 
entire copy of the book is extant from the second cen- 
tury B.C., the book certainly could not have been com- 
pleted in the first century B.C. It is well that such a 
death blow has been struck to this particular theory of 
Duhm, for Duhm has had a tremendous influence in 
the study of Isaiah. If the Dead Sea manuscript does 
nothing more than cause scholars to abandon the views 
(or even some of the views) of Duhm, we can be pro- 
foundly thankful to God 

If a copy of the entire prophecy comes from the 
second century B.C. and if the so-called second Isaiah 
lived in the sixth century B.C., it is clear that the 
period of time in which the book reached its present 
form has been narrowed considerably. In other words, 
within the space of possibly two hundred years Cif the 
“critical” datings are accepted) the compilation of the 
present book must be accounted for. When one con- 
siders the tremendous difficulties involved, it is almost 
impossible to do this. What happened to the memory 
and the identity of “second” Isaiai:, of “third” Isaiah, 
and of the editors who took part in the compilation of 
the book? One who works with this problem will begin 
to appreciate the difficulty of any solution other than 
that of the New Testament. We may say confidently 
that the discovery of the Isaiah manuscript has proved 
to be a great aid to the view of the New Testament 
that Isaiah himself is the author of the entire book 
that bears his name. 


INTERPRETATION OF ISAIAH 


What does the new manuscript have to say that will 
cast light upon interpretation of the prophecy? We 
may note for example its reading of Isaiah 7:14. This 
is a much disputed passage. Is there anything that we 
may learn from the new manuscript with respect to 
this passage? It is interesting to note that in its reading 
of this verse there is no deviation from the ordinary 
Masoretic text. The word used to designate the mother 
of the Child is the well-known ‘almah. It is a word 
which is never employed of a married’woman. There 
can be little doubt then that this word is the original, 
and is that which the prophet himself used. The 
new Isaiah manuscript in reality casts no new light 
upon the subject of this recently much-disputed passage. 

There is one other passage, however, where the read- 
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ing of the Isaiah manuscript is most interesting. It is 
the much disputed verse, 52:15, which is translated in 
the King James Version, “so shall he sprinkle many 
nations.” Anyone who is even slightly familiar with 
the discussions of this passage will realize that it is 
truly a crux interpretum. For the most part, those who 
do not accept the absolute authority of Scripture have 
regarded the translation of the King James Version as 
incorrect. On the one hand, some have maintained 
that the Hebrew word yazzeh should not be trans- 
lated “he shall sprinkle.” On the other hand, many 
have felt the need for an emendation of the text. 
Numerous emendations, possibly a dozen, have been 
proposed. What does the new scroll have to say? It is 
interesting to note that the reading in the Isaiah scroll 
is the same as that in the Masoretic text. Here is further 
support for the interpretation “he shall sprinkle.” 

In recent times some scholars have come out in 
defense of this time-honored interpretation. The mat- 
ter is of great significance, for, as it stands, the text 
refers to the atoning work of the Servant. It sets him 
forth as one who performs a priestly work, namely, the 
sprinkling of nations in a purifying rite. Should this 
clear reference to the Servant’s priestly work be elim- 
inated? The newly discovered manuscript says no. It 


supports the position of those who all along have 
wished to accept the Masoretic text as it stands. Here, 
then, is a point at which in a remarkable way the 
language of the prophecy has been vindicated against 
many attacks. It is, indeed, remarkable support. 


BEARING ON CRITICISM 


There is, of course, much work still to be done in the 
study of the newly discovered manuscripts from the 
Dead Sea region. Some four hundred fragments of 
biblical books have been found already, and the amount 
of work that must go into fitting these fragments to- 
gether and publishing them will truly be tremendous. 
The scroll of Isaiah, however, was almost immediately 
made available for study, and great credit is due to 
those who were responsible. It seems safe to say that 
certain tenets of “criticism” will have to be modified. 
On the other hand, those who believe the Bible to be 
the infallible Word of God and hence believe the wit- 
ness of the New Testament to the authorship of Isaiah, 
may rest assured that in this new manuscript there is 
further support for their position. Bible believers have 
not been compelled to abandon or to modify their posi- 
tions. And this is what we might indeed expect, inas 
much as the Bible is the revelation of God himself. 
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A LAYMAN and his Faith 


BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW 


Wiruin CHRISTENDOM there are two 
philosophies which are so widely at vari- 
ance that we must ask whether they are 
complementary or mutually exclusive. 
The evangelical believes that preach- 
ing of the Gospel and its accompanying 
reception by man involves a divine order 
of salvation. Any attempt to violate this 
divine order inevitably brings chaos. 


« The evangelical believes that the first 
step in salvation is individualistic, a per- 
sonal encounter with jesus Christ, in 
which man recognizes himself for the 
sinner that he is and turns to Christ and 
his redemptive work, accepting him as 
Saviour. ‘lhe evangelical further believes 
that such an individual must then iden- 
tify himself with the Church and in that 
teliowship with other believers work tor 
the glory of God and for the advance- 
ment of his Kingdom. For this reason 
the evangelical makes a clear distinction 
between personal salvation, which is a 
transaction between an individual and 
Christ, and “joining the church,” which 
is the next step in God's plan, and which 
he does because he has accepted Christ, 
and not that he might be saved. 

But the liberal thinks differently. 
Writing in The Christian Century (Mar. 
5 issue) Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison 
says: “There is no support in New 1 esta- 
ment Christianity for this individualistic, 
moralistic, subjectivistic and mystical con- 
ception of salvation. Christianity is not 
primarily an individualistic experience” 
italics ours). 

lf this is true, the entire book of the 
Acts will have to be rewritten. Peter, on 
the day of Pentecost, affirmed that “who- 
soever shall call on the name of the Lord 
shall be saved,” and continued: “Repent, 
and be baptized everyone of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remission of 
sins . . . for the promise is unto you and 
to your children. . . . Save yourselves 
from this untoward generation.” In this 
record we find that whether Peter or 
Paul is preaching, the message is to indi- 
vidual sinners who need a personal Sav- 
iour. That regenerate believers were then 
immediately united to form the Church 
belongs to the sequence of events. 

Dr. Morrison is even more explicit. He 
goes on to say: “Christianity is primarily 
a corporate religion” (italics ours). Much 
as we regret this statement, we are thank- 


ful that this philosophy is openly stated. 


What is the greatest trouble with the 
churches today? Is it not that within 
their ranks there are so many who have 
never experienced regeneration? Does 
not the weakness of the churches stem 
in large measure from those who have 
“joined the church” but have never met 
Christ? 

That intelligent and responsible Chris- 
tian leaders should decry the absolute 
necessity for an “individualistic experi- 
ence” before there is an effective cor- 
porate witness is to demand the impos- 
sible. No man can live like a Christian 
until he is a Christian and the act of af- 
filiation with a church is not the means 
of salvation—it is only a right and neces- 
sary sequence to a personal surrender to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

We deplore the necessity of taking 
issue with a distinguished Christian 
scholar and leader, but we must accept 
this challenge as one the Church must 
face. To deny the basic necessity of per- 
sonal regeneration, so clearly affirmed by 


_our Lord, and to substitute for this per- 


sonal experience the act of incorporation 
into the life of the Church whereby some 
form of spiritual osmosis is supposed to 
take place, is to do violence to the biblical 
revelation. 

To insist on personal conversion as the 
first step in the Christian faith does not 
lessen one whit the biblical doctrine of 
the Church. Nor does it in any way re- 
flect on the importance and place of the 
Church in God’s economy. The Church 
is the body of Christ. She is the Bride of 
Christ and it is in this fellowship of the 
redeemed that Christians work for the 
ongoing of God’s Kingdom. 


Does not a true ecumenical spirit re- 
quire that we recognize all believers as a 
part of the Church? We believe that is 
so and that her banners wave wherever 
believers are found. But to assume that 
the Church consists only of the major 
ecclesiastical groups, and to those ecu- 
menically active, is as absurd and as 
unecumenical as is the attitude of some 
Fundamentalists who affirm that they 
alone remain as defenders of the faith. 

Controversy is unpleasant, but contro- 
versy has nonetheless alerted the Church 
against error through the centuries. Dr. 
Morrison has fired the first shot. He 
speaks of “Fundamentalist evangelism” as 
“distorted, shallow, inflated and an un- 


biblical conception of Christianity.” 

Strange to say, the “truncated” gospel 
against which the article under discussion 
inveighs is part of the same gospel of 
God's redemptive work for lost sinners for 
which the Church has stood historically. 
One can but wonder if the strictures 
against this resurgence of evangelism do 
not center in a rejection of the biblical 
message itself? The need to apply Chris- 
tianity to the contemporary scene must 
not be made the occasion for rejecting 
the vital Christian message itself. 

Dr. Morrison deplores the phrase: 
“The Bible says,” and exclaims: “What 
a travesty of the Christian faith this idol- 
atry of a book called the Bible has been.” 

Can this be answered? Ask the men 
and women who have made this Book 
their companion, who in simple faith 
have taken it as their guide and stay. We 
have never seen a person who has made 
an idol of the Bible, but we have seen 
Christian leaders who, lacking faith in 
both the integrity and authority of the 
Scriptures, spend their time and energies 
in secular rather than spiritual emphases. 
I here are theologians who have lost their 
confidence in the Word. But many lay- 
men are beginning to look at them much 
as they would at soldiers who have lost 
their weapons on the field of battle. 


€ Dr. Morrison demands that “Protestant- 
ism should take its evangelism out of the 
hands of fundamentalism and project an 
evangelism that truly represents the 
Christian faith.” A good suggestion, al- 
ready tried by a few liberals. Liberal 
“evangelism” may appeal to the pride of 
intellect and to the esthetic sense, but it 
is as helpless before lost sinners as a 
shorn Samson was before the Philistines. 

Here is a challenge. Protestantism can 
well profit from a modern Mount Carmel. 
Let all the prophets of a humanized 
Christ, a bloodless redemption and an ex- 
punged doctrine of the new birth, along 
with a demythologized Bible, prepare for 
their “evangelism” in any form they may 
desire. Let them prepare their altar, lay 
on their sacrifices and call out to heaven 
from early morn until late at night. 

Let those who believe in the blood- 
bought redemption of Calvary, the ugly 
fact of man’s sinful nature and the neces- 
sity of a personal experience with the 
living Christ, take the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the Word of God, and 
with the message of that Gospel preach to 
lost sinners. 

Let the Holy Spirit do his work and let 
the world see on which message the fire 
of revival will fall! We will accept the 
verdict. L. Nextson Bey 
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PREACHING THE CROSS 


The transformation of the blood-stained wooden cross 
of Calvary to the diamond-studded gold cross of a 
cathedral may well signify man’s attempt to remove 
the offense of the cross. Throughout the centuries the 
blood of the cross has been a stumbling block to the 
Jew and foolishness to the Greek. And to make the 
cross more palatable to unregenerate religionists and 
intellectuals, some preachers and theologians have tried 
to substitute a symbolism quite at variance to that so 
caretully defined in Scripture. The message of the 
Word proclaims that the incarnate Son of God died on 
the cross, the voluntary victim of our human guilt— 
“delivered for our offences’—“made sin for us’”—“given 
for us, the just One in the room of the unjust, that he 
might bring us to God.” 

During the Lenten season and especially during the 
observation of Passion Week, the cross will be preached 
from every pulpit. Its symbolism, however, will be 
variously explained, with many deviations trom the 
biblical definition. One serious error will be a hazy pres- 
entation of the cross, expressing indefinitely that in 
some incomprehensible way Jesus died for mankind 
and man becomes a partaker of the remission of sins. 
The cross proclaims, they will say, absolute forgiveness 
and confirms our confidence in the grace of God. The 
cross, thus, brings peace to the troubled conscience and 
gives assurance that all is well. But this will be a 
proclamation of forgiveness independent of the fact of 
the atoning sacrifice. 

Some will picture the cross as depicting a sublime 
and perfect surrender of self: Christ surrendering to 
the will of God even though it meant cruel suffering 
and agony. And the lesson drawn from this will be 
that men must partake of this spirit and imitate Christ's 
example. This notion, of course, is good but fails to 
deliver the central message of the cross. It omits the 
declaration that the Father decreed that Christ sur- 
render his life as a ransom for many. 

To others the cross will be considered the vivid sym- 
bol of God’s aversion to sin. Undoubtedly one will 
hear this emphasis on the heinousness of sin and the 
judgment of God. The cross will be raised as a symbol 
of God's judgment against sin, preparatory to the 
proclamation of God’s grace and reconciliation. We 
will not quarrel with this view that the cross is a vivid 
symbol of God’s wrath against sin. But this divine 
aversion to sin dare not be proclaimed without reference 
to the necessity of vicarious atonement. 
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Many will hear that on the cross “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself” (cf. II Cor. 5:19). 
That reconciliation will be described as a subjective 
experience of man; only man, not God, needs to be 
reconciled. And it is the cross that leads man to recon- 
ciliation with God, as it expresses God’s desire to for- 
give. The cross, in other words, melts the heart of 
man. The cross need not affect God for he stands ready 
to forgive and only waits for man to be reconciled to 
him. This theory, however, has no basis in Scripture, 
not even in the context of the quoted passage. For 
some reason those who hold this position seldom quote 
the complete text, which explains how God reconciled 
men to himself, namely, by “not imputing their 
trespasses unto them.” These trespasses are imputed to 
Christ as we see in a following verse, “For he hath 
made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him” CII 
Cor. 5:21). Reconciliation is based solely on the vicari- 
ous, substitutionary atonement of Christ. 

Objection has been raised to the concept of the cross 
being a transaction, once and for all accomplished by 
Christ. Those who are averse to this concept would 
insist that the church is a reconciling and redemptive 
society which, for the sake of love and obedience to 
God, is called to be a suffering servant and thus an 
instrument of atonement. That the church must bear 
a cross and suffer is certainly taught in Scripture, but 
this is not an extension of the atonement, which was 
completed when Jesus said from the cross, “It is fin- 
ished.” The Scriptures present the sacrifice on the 
cross as once and for all accomplished for the sin of 
the world. “But now once in the end of the world 
hath he appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself”—“The Son of man . . . came to give his life a 
ransom for many’—“For Christ also hath once suffered 
for sin, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to 
God” (Heb. 9:26; Matt. 20:28; I Pet. 3:18). Those 
who disparage the atonement as a completed transac- 
tion disparage the teaching of Jesus and the apostles. 
And any view of the atonement as an accomplishment 
performed in part by the church is foreign to biblical 
teaching. This final transaction, of course, is not to be 
compared to that of a commercial kind for the infinite 
love of the Father and the Son for the lost sinner is 
involved. 

The position is sometimes taken that the incarnation 
rather than the cross is the reconciling and redeeming 
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deed. The assumption of human nature by the Son of 
God completed, in some mystical and unexplained way, 
the full reconciliation and immediate reunion of fallen 
man to God, and subsequently, the commencement of 
a new humanity. That is, a new principle of life was 
implanted by the miracle of the incarnation, and the 
work of Christ is but the continuation of that divine 
act. All this is maintained, of course, without reference 
to any expiation wrought out on the cross. Those who 
believe in Christ are indeed made partakers of his life, 
but the believer knows that this is possible only as a 
result of the atonement. The life of Christ is not given 
as an immediate gift of God except it be purchased by 
his blood (Acts 20:28). No one has stated this more 
sharply and clearly than Christ himself: “Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you” (John 
6:53). And as Herman Bavinck wrote, “The incarna- 
tion is the beginning and introduction to the work of 
Christ on earth, it is true, but it is not the whole mean- 
ing, nor the most important meaning of that work” 
(Our Reasonable Faith, p. 330). Jesus entered into 
history in order to give his life a ransom for many; 
his vicarious death made the gift of life possible. 

Any preaching of the cross that fails to include this 
expiation of guilt neutralizes the influence and power 
of the truth. For while the subject of the cross has 
many facets and inculcates many lessons, Scripture 
uniformly presents one central message, viz., that Jesus 
“was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him; and with his stripes we are healed” (Isa. 
53:5). 

True biblical preaching of the cross must therefore 
set forth Christ as the great High Priest “offering him- 
self a sacrifice for the sins of the world’”—a sacrifice that 
procures pardon and eternal life. However men may 
seek to void this revelation and conceal the profound 
truth of the cross by mystical, existential and dialectical 
language, they will always have to face an avalanche of 
passages that tell us that our sins were the cause of 
Christ's death. “Delivered for our offences—who gave 
himself for our sins—who gave himself for us—once 
offered to bear the sins of many—being made a curse 
for us—who his own self bare our sins” (Rom. 4:25; 
Gal. 1:4; Titus 2:14; Heb. 9:28; Gal. 3:13; I Pet. 
2:24). Paul would never have experienced persecu- 
tion if he had suggested that man could be justified by 
any means other than the blood of the cross for “then 
is the offence of the cross ceased” (Gal. 5:11). But 
Paul said, “God forbid that I should glory, save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ” (Gal. 6:14). It was 
the cross to which he clung for deliverance from his sin 
and guilt. 

What glorifies the cross is its shame. And hence, 








how little a diamond-studded gold cross reflects the 
symbolism portrayed in Scripture. A man-made cross 
cannot show the shame, sin, guilt and blood. Sin 
seems such an innocuous word until it is translated into 
descriptive terms like lust, adultery, sodomy, rape, mur- 
der, hatred, deceit, envy, war, idolatry, covetousness, 
strife, drunkenness and pride. Such vile sins as these 
nailed Jesus to the cross (Col. 2:14) and were borne by 
him on the tree (I Pet. 2:24). The blood of Christ 
was shed to cleanse from all sin (I John 1:7). He 
who can depict sin at its vilest and visualize the flow 
of his blood best describes the symbolism of the cross. 
Yet the very shame of it is its highest glory for the Son 
of God was made sin for us that God might justly for- 
give us of our sin and cleanse us from iniquity. Re- 
moving the shame of the cross, therefore, deprives it 
of its true beauty and power. 

Biblical representation of the cross acknowledges also 
the truth of a moral Governor over the universe. The 
existence of sin presupposes first a law and a lawgiver, 
then a judge. And as Scripture reveals the living God 
as this Lawgiver and Judge, then those who claim no 
need for reconciliation to him ignore the evidence of 
transgressions and deny that he must ultimately deal 
with disobedience to his law. Holiness, righteousness 
and justice are attributes of God and necessary to the 
welfare of the universe. They give no ground for rep- 
resenting God a fierce, vindictive and implacable tyrant 
—indeed, a caricature often drawn of biblical revelation. 
In the epistle to the Romans, Paul deals more with 
righteousness than grace because only in the light of 
God's absolute righteousness does the sinner obtain a 
glimpse of his mercy and cry out with the apostle, “O 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowl- 
edge of God! . . . . For of him, and through him, and 
to him, are all things: to whom be glory for ever” (cf. 
Rom. 11:31-36). Only as the biblical symbolism of the 
cross is proclaimed is the righteousness of God vindi- 
cated, his justice satisfied and his mercy perceived. 

What other preaching of the cross can satisfy the 
wounded conscience of man? Written upon the human 
heart are the claims of justice and righteousness. True, 
these claims may be ignored and the conscience dead- 
ened, but when a man’s conscience becomes quickened, 
it instinctively demands that there be satisfaction of 
divine justice before divine forgiveness and mercy can 
be enjoyed. A true preacher of the cross will point out 
that Christ gave his life a ranson for many, that he 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree, and is 
the propitiation for sin. Setting forth that truth, there- 
fore, is the direct and only way of calming the troubled 
conscience and putting men in possession of peace. 

The cross radiates the matchless grace of God. Where 
dependence for salvation is not wholly placed on the 
cross of Christ, there a form of legalism exists. Some 
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expect pardon on the ground of self-surrender, others 
upon repentance, reformation, the incarnation, ethical 
life or deeds of charity. But all these refuse to submit 
to God's way of salvation and seek to establish their 
own, thereby dimming the radiance of God’s grace. 
Only those who kneel humbly before the cross of reve- 
lation are “justified freely by his grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus: whom God hath 
set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood” 
(Rom. 3:24, 25). Proclaiming Christ and him crucified 
centers the attention on the wondrous grace of God. 

No finer nor more striking exhibition of divine love 
can be given than in the true preaching of the cross. 
As any form of legalism hides the grace of God so does 
it obliterate the love of God. God’s love is seen in the 
providing of his only-begotten Son as the sacrifice for 
sin. Of course, the cross does not render God loving 
nor make him merciful. Love provided the cross and 
the sacrifice upon it. The cross enabled the holy and 
righteous God to manifest his infinite love. Love moved 
in the path of righteousness. It is then in the sincere 
preaching of the cross that we are afforded the most 
striking demonstration of divine holy love. 

Throughout the history of theology there has been a 
constant attempt to remove the oftence of the cross. 
Some have felt that only by “demythologizing” the cross 
can Christianity obtain acceptance by the wise of this 
world. By this, of course, they have forgotten that the 
cross has always been an amazement, even foolishness, 
to the mind that is unchanged by the Holy Spirit. And 
while ignoring the blood and shame of it, they have 
catered to the pride and prejudices of men, they have 
rendered at the same time a cross ineffective and de- 
pleted of glory. 

The faithful preacher of the Word is well advised 
to remember Paul's admonition in the first chapter of 
First Corinthians, “For the preaching of the cross is to 
them that perish foolishness; but unto us which are 
saved it is the power of God. . . . But we preach Christ 
crucified, unto the Jews a stumblingblock, and unto 
the Greeks foolishness; but unto them which are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God.” 


LABOR LEADERS 
LOOK TO THE CHURCHES 


Leaders assertedly speaking for organized religion and 
for organized labor have influentially indoctrinated the 
contemporary American mind in such collectivistic 
ideals as expanded government power and a controlled 
economy. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council's recently adopted 
statement on “Labor and the Churches” not only 
pledges the labor movement to a continuing program 
of socialization, but even measures the social concern 
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of American religious forces by their enthusiasm for 
this program. Moreover, it purports to find Judeo-Chris- 
tian sanction for this program in the teaching of Moses, 
the Hebrew prophets, and Jesus of Nazareth. Made to 
the Second AFL-CIO convention in December in At- 
lantic City, the report declares: 

The religious organizations of our country — Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish—and their leaders, inspired by the lives 
and teachings of Moses, the Hebrew Prophets, and Jesus, the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, have repeatedly shown a vital con- 
cern about the social, economic, cultural and spiritual aspects 
of American community life. 

During the last half century especially, they have evidenced 
concern about equal rights and justice for all men, for ade- 
quate housing, for the abolition of injurious child labor, for 
regulation of working conditions for women, and for whole- 
some recreation for every child. 

They have stood for the abatement and prevention of pov- 
erty everywhere, for reasonable hours of labor, for just wages, 
for fair working conditions, for security for old age, for in- 
surance against injury to the worker, and for an equitable 
division of the product of industry. 

They have joined with other groups in our American society 
such as trade unions in working for workmen’s compensation, 
unemployment insurance, minimum wage and adequate social 
security legislation and for the legal recognition of labor’s 
right to organize and bargain collectively. 

To attribute enthusiasm for this whole series of social 
goals to the membership of the local churches, or of 
the local unions, would neglect the frequent top-level 
determination of organizational positions without man- 
date from or consent of member constituencies. Agen- 
cies whose spokesmen profess special concern for indi- 
vidual welfare have occasionally subordinated and even 
exploited their own constituencies by imposing a ma- 
chine program approved only at the top by the official 
leadership. The point is hardly that the Church must 
oppose whatever AFL-CIO approves, for not all its 
goals can be dismissed as socialistic, and many New 
Deal objectives seem now, for better or worse, to belong 
to the accepted social ideas of our times. But to confer 
the blessing of revealed religion upon this legislative 
program, and to bind the Church to it in the name of 
biblical ethics, is quite another matter. 

Recently a labor leader commented enthusiastically 
on “the similarity of the Church’s legislative program 
and labor's legislative program.” But neither labor 
leaders nor church leaders need be surprised at this 
conformity, since it reflects an interlocking directive 
strategy, and no necessary identity of mind on the part 
of the constituencies involved. 

The error of social planning currently approved by 
many religious leaders is twofold. 

It presumes to confer Christian status on specific 
modern movements and temporary programs (some due 
for serious criticism), mobilizing laymen in_ local 
churches to promote man-made legislative programs, 
instead of legitimatizing and vitalizing earnest Chris- 
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tian social endeavor by enunciating the enduring prin- 
ciples of revealed ethics. 

Worse yet, it thereby confirms the misunderstanding 
of Christianity frequently gained by the American 
worker from those who profess to speak within labor's 
ranks for the Protestant community. The AFL-ClO 
statement on “Labor and the Churches” indicates the 
labor movement's growing interest in direct proclama- 
tion and promulgation of its specific aims through the 
churches: “The AFL-CIO, recognizing the tremendous 
role that religion and religious organizations play in 
American national, state and community life, seeks 
through its office tor Religious Relations to interpret 
our labor movement, its ideals, aims, practices and 
achievements to the members and leaders of the various 
religious bodies in our country, and to provide a chan- 
nel of communication, friendship and co-operation be- 
tween religious and labor groups.” 

When expulsion of the Teamsters Union resulted 
in the loss of $1,000,000 income and in a cut-back 
ot personnel at AFL-CIO headquarters, 30 workers 
were shifted to Albert Zack, newly appointed director 
of AFL-CIO’s $1,200,000 public relations program 
(with defeat of “right to work” laws among its specific 
objectives); other personnel was offered by the Re- 
ligion in Labor Movement to councils of churches 
throughout the nation to address congregations and 
men’s groups sympathetically on the labor movement 
and its objectives. Today only the churches of the land 
constitute a larger segment of public opinion than do 
the labor unions, statistically at least. The unions seem 
eager to penetrate the churches in propagandizing ob- 
jectives quite removed from the primary task of re- 
ligion. When secular agencies see nothing amiss in 
such use and exploitation of the churches, it is time 
for the churches themselves to take another look at 
their message, and to ask whether they themselves—by 
neglect of the Gospel and by emphasis on temporary 
legislative goals—have unwittingly set the precedent. 

To churches and synagogues the labor movement 
stresses that organizational efforts and collective bar- 
gaining have won higher wages and shorter hours that 
“give the workers the time and money for cultural, com- 
munity, educational and religious pursuits.” The 
Atlantic City report declares it “exceedingly important 
that the forces of religion and labor that have so many 
common aims and objectives should understand one 
another and work for greater material, cultural and 
spiritual fulfillment for everyone.” It also notes that in 
labor’s ministry to the churches “the case against ‘right- 
to-work’ laws has been presented as well as descriptions 
of efforts to eliminate racketeering in the labor move- 
ment.” Not only does this propaganda identification 
of Christian conscience with the closed union shop 
ignore the coercive restriction of the worker’s freedom 





latent in that program, but it adds the shameful impli- 
cation, perhaps unintended but nonetheless conspicu- 
ous, that opposition to the closed union shop falls into 
the same category of immorality as support of union 
racketeering. Such handling of ethical concerns will 
hardly create open doors for union propagandists in 
churches whose enthusiasm for the labor movement has 
waned somewhat on the edge of current labor scandals. 
Many clergymen have watched hopefully for signs that 
labor would react to racketeering and exploitation with- 
in its ranks by something more significant than mere 
verbal spanking. Despite scandals among some of their 
own leaders, union spokesmen now are prone to justify 
inactivity on the ground that “you can’t legislate 
morality” (while all the while they lobby vigorously 
for a legislative program on moral grounds). So far, 
union leaders have reacted to the proved cases of mis- 
appropriation and theft by labor bosses only by approv- 
ing full public disclosure of all operations in health 
and welfare funds; additional legislation is regarded as 
administratively unfeasible and unjustified by the facts. 

Perhaps it is time for the Church to stress that God 
alone is the ultimate guardian of human liberties, and 
that labor leaders and unions too may impinge upon 
man’s freedom. The daily newspapers leave no doubt, 
at any rate, that liberty and justice are not something 
inherent in the unions. Human nature in the ranks of 
labor and its leadership is no worse, and no better, than 
human nature generally. The only real remedy for 
its corruption remains the gospel of the new birth. Not 
simply man’s rescue from poverty by natural means, 
but his rescue from sin by supernatural means, is the 
worker's real hope. 


THE CHURCH 
AND RED CHINA 


No American churchmen have visited Communist 
China since the bamboo curtain fell, but some from 
Canada, Australia and other countries have done so. 
Their conflicting reports reveal the complexity of the 
situation, and also the effect of one’s personal viewpoint 
and philosophy in interpreting what one has seen. 

Fortunately the free world is not now dependent on 
either conducted tours or politically supervised con- 
tacts. A great volume of information is coming from 
China. Some of it is surreptitiously sent out. Much of 
it comes from printed articles and reports of addresses 
by Church leaders. Again, contacts in Hongkong are 
fruitful in revealing conditions, although for obvious 
reasons they must remain completely protected. 

Evaluating every available source of information cer- 
tain conclusions now seem fully warranted. 

That there have been social changes and material 
progress under the Communist regime is clear. The 
very backwardness of China in the past has offered a 
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golden opportunity for spectacular advances in com- 
munications, building of new railroads and highways, 
and in the field of public health and sanitation. That 
many of these changes were underway under the Na- 
tionalist regime when Japan attacked China is not 
known by some and has been forgotten by others. To 
keep the record clear, we should not forget the pres- 
sures of a war with Japan which drove the government 
back into West China, with its accompanying destruc- 
tion and demoralization. This was followed by a peace 
where rapid reoccupation of the war-ravaged areas was 
complicated by an American policy which unfortu- 
nately played into communist hands. It is a fallacy to 
attribute the present material and social progress en- 
tirely to Communism. Had Japan not attacked, and 
had there not been externally imposed compromises 
which later were in part responsible for the Communist 
victory in China, there is every reason to believe that 
China would still today be a land of vast material and 
social improvements. These advances would not have 
been made at the cost of personal freedoms and national 
enslavement. We should also at all times guard against 
confusing social reforms and material progress with 
Christianity; not every “reform” is Christian, and reve- 
lation and redemption and regeneration are integral 
to the biblical religion. 

What of the Church? How restricted is she and how 
much has she compromised? 

It should be stated at the very beginning that no 
people in the world are more capable of “rolling with 
the punch” than the Chinese. Furthermore, the West- 
ern concept of compromise is, in many cases, consider- 
ably different from that held in China. 

When all of this has been recognized, the fact re- 
mains that some leaders within the Christian com- 
munion have compromised by any standard of morality. 
This is evident from the public denunciation of fellow 
Christians when their only sin has been a dogged de- 
termination to put God above the state. It has been 
shown by the willingness of some to permit the Church 
to become an agency of the state, for the state’s own 
purposes. It has been obvious by some Church leaders 
assuming political roles usually considered incom- 
patible with one’s spiritual calling. 

It is also increasingly evident that the government's 
policy towards the Church varies with the area. Ap- 
parently Christians in the larger cities enjoy a greater 
freedom than those in the towns and villages. Many 
church buildings were originally commandeered for 
other purposes. Not all have been returned. Private 
sources also indicate that when there are visitors from 
the West the Communists see that the churches they 
visit in the large cities are well-filled. In the interior, 
congregations do not enjoy this “blessing,” their prob- 
lem being the ever-present political supervisor to see 
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that nothing is said or done which might produce 
“reactionary thoughts.” 

But the picture of the Church in China is far from 
a bleak one. There is a vital activity for which we 
should thank God. Freed from every form of mission 
control and subsidy, forced to give of money and time, 
Christians are assuming responsibility and witnessing 
for the Lord in great numbers. In a few localities this 
renewed interest has assumed the proportions of a 
minor revival. 

Because the Church of Jesus Christ is a living 
organism in China today we may yet witness a stirring 
chapter in the history of the Church, and also a new 
chapter in cruel repression and persecution. Many have 
felt that any toleration shown the Church by the Red 
regime has been because of contempt for her ultimate 
influence, combined with a desire to use her to the 
fullest during the period of transition. For this reason, 
if faced with a revitalized and _spiritually-awake 
Church, there is grave reason to expect the sternest 
measures of repression. 

Few Christians in the West have prayed for their 
brothers in China as they should. It is easy to point an 
accusing finger where compromise is suspected, but 
none of us has faced that which they have faced. Our 
own compromises with the world can well be far more 
grievous in our Lord’s eyes than those of brothers across 
the Pacific. Nor have many of us exercised the stead- 
fastness and moral courage some of our less fortunate 
brothers are now exercising in China. 

It is high time that we join in daily, importunate 
prayers for Christians in China, who are passing 
through days of grave testing and trial. 


WE QUOTE: 


RALPH W. STUTZMAN 


Unitarian Minister 


END 





One of the frontiers now confronting Unitarianism and caus- 
ing much anxiety within our circles lies within the question: 
Are Unitarians Christians? . . . The National Council of Chris- 
tian Churches in 1950. . . excluded the Unitarian Church 
by the statement “oneness in Jesus Christ as divine Lord and 
Saviour.” Not that some Unitarians could not agree with the 
statement. . . . At any rate, this brought the problem to a point 
of tension within Unitarianism. . . . Many of our ministers 
had found through their seminary education that they were 
not really Christian in belief no matter how far you stretched 
the definition; and furthermore they didn’t want to fool any- 
body, especially the Christians, by saying that they were. . . 

My personal beliefs exclude the possibility of my being a Chris- 
tian. . . . If we accept the truths of Jesus as we would accept 
the truths of any outstanding religious leader, then we ought 
to be honest enough to let go of our claim upon Christianity. 
This growing issue within Unitarianism is important because 
truth is important.—In a sermon, “Outyrowing Our Heritage,” 
in All Souls Church, Washingtin, D. C., February 23, 1958. 
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Bible Book of the Month 


FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS 


PAUL's FIRST EPISTLE to the Corinthians 
has throughout the centuries been prized 
by the Church as one of the most im- 
portant component parts of the New 
Testament revelation. There are no solid 
grounds for doubting that Paul was the 
author of this document. Indeed, with 
regard to its authenticity Robertson and 
Plummer assert that “both the external 
and the internal evidence for the Pauline 
authorship are so strong that those who 
attempt to show that the Apostle was not 
the writer succeed chiefly in proving 
their own incompetence as critics.” The 
letter was written from Ephesus probably 
in the year 57 A.D. 

On two occasions prior to its compo- 
sition Paul had visited the city of Cor- 
inth, in the course, namely, of his second 
and third missionary journeys; and so he 
was familiar with the place and its in- 
habitants. Corinth was not only the me- 
tropolis of the Roman province of 
Achaia but also a great commercial centre 
on which traders converged from all di- 
rections. It was notorious, too, even in 
the Roman empire, as a centre of extreme 
profligacy and licentiousness. Beyond 
doubt Paul regarded it as a key point in 
the missionary expansion of the early 
Church, and certainly it was a city which 
presented a tremendous challenge to the 
Gospel: if the message of the Cross had 
power to reach and transform the lives 
of men and women living in the Corin- 
thian cesspool, then it was powerful in- 
deed! And this is precisely what hap- 
pened. The Apostle had come to them 
“in weakness and in fear and in much 
trembling,” determined, however, not to 
know anything among them “save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified,” and therefore 
to shun the arts of oratory and the per- 
suasions of philosophy (both so attractive 
to the Greek mentality), in order that 
their faith should stand, “not in the wis- 
dom of men, but in the power of God” 
(2:1-5). As the result of his preaching, 
which was “in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power” (2:4), souls had 
been saved and the Christian church 
established in Corinth, as a light in a 
dark place. It was, moreover, a church 
enriched in everything in Christ, “in all 
utterance and all knowledge” (1:5,7). 


REBUKE OF ERRORS 


But it was not long before serious errors 
both of doctrine and practice, which 


threatened the well-being and even the 
survival of the church, arose within the 
ranks of the believers; and it is to the 
correction of these errors that I Corinthi- 
ans is mainly devoted. In the first place, 
deplorable divisions had split the church 
into hostile factions. Some claimed to be 
followers of Paul, others of Apollos, 
others of Peter and others of Christ— 
these last evidently pretending to some 
special and exclusive connection with 
Christ which reflected adversely on the 
spiritual genuineness of all the rest. Such 
schisms were an outward negation of the 
fundamental oneness of all believers in 
Christ (cf. Gal. 3:28). One can almost 
detect the note of horror as Paul de- 
mands: “Is Christ divided? Was Paul 
crucified for you? or were ye baptized 
into the name of Paul?” (1:12f.). It 
was Christ he had preached in Corinth, 
not himself (2:2). He and Apollos and 
Peter were among the foolish, weak, 
base and despised things, yes, and the 
nonenities, whom God had chosen for 
the work of the Gospel. It is Christ 
Jesus, and no one else, who is everything 
to the believer — wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification and redemption (1:26-30). 
The conclusion, therefore, is obvious: 
that all glorying should be in the Lord 
alone (1:29,31; cf. Jer. 9:23f.). Paul 
and Apollos were not overlords, but only 
ministers (that is, servants) through 
whom the Corinthians had come to faith 
in Christ (3:5; 4: 1ff.) They had planted 
and watered the good seed; but it was 
God who had given the harvest: “So 
then neither is he that planteth anything, 
neither he that watereth; but God that 
giveth the increase” (3:6,7). By giving 
credence to the wisdom of this world and 
glorying in men, the Corinthians had 
been deceiving themselves and dishon- 
ouring God (3: 18ff.). 

To be looked on as a denominational 
leader was abhorrent to Paul. After all, 
what sort of men had the world seen the 
apostles to be?—men “doomed to death,” 
fools for Christ’s sake, weak, despised, 
hungry, thirsty, naked, buffeted, home- 
less, toiling, reviled, defamed, “made as 
the filth of the world and the offscouring 
of all things” (4:10-13). Paul desired 
as his followers only those who were will- 
ing to imitate him in this Christ-like hu- 
mility of daily self-abnegation and cross- 
bearing and devotion to Christ (4: 14-16; 
11:1). Far from showing humility, how- 


ever, the Corinthians had been puffed up 
in the vaunting pride of their factions 


(4:6) and, at least some of them, in 


contempt of Paul, their absent Apostle 


(4:18). In fact, the leaven of the old 
life was still active in them, pufiing them 
up to such an extent that they had even 
condoned a case of incest in their midst 
and had failed to put the offender away 
from themselves (5: 1-5, 9-13). It is well 
known that even a little leaven permeates 
and acts upon the whole lump. As par- 
takers, therefore, of Christ, their Passover 
Lamb who had been sacrificed for them, 
they must ensure that the old leaven is 
purged out (5:6-8; an allusion to the 
ceremonial of Exod. 12:3ff. and 18ff.). 
The Christian’s body is covered by re- 
demption as well as his soul; indeed, his 
body is the temple of the Holy Spirit, 
and sins of the flesh defile that temple. 
Having been bought with a price, the 
Christian is no longer his own and there- 
fore must glorify God in his body (6: 15- 
20). 

Yet, despite this serious lapse of disci- 
pline in the church, some of the Corin- 
thian Christians had been taking legal 
action against fellow-believers for the 
settlement of petty disputes (6: 1ff.). To 
drag brothers in the faith before secular 
pagan courts instead of resolving their 
quarrels in a spirit of Christian love 
within the community of the church or 
being willing to endure wrongs without 
retaliation, was something that shocked 
Paul profoundly (6:5-7). It was to ig- 
nore the fact that Christians are to judge 
angels—“how much more things that per- 
tain to this life?” (6:3); and that un- 
righteous and unregenerate men, how- 
ever exalted their authority in this world, 
will not inherit the kingdom of God 
(6:9). The expression “Know ye not 

” occurs no less than seven times in 
chapters 3 to 6 (3:16; 5:6; 6:3,9, 15, 
16,19). It implies a rebuke to the Cor- 
inthians and the Apostle’s disappoint- 
ment that believers who had been en- 
riched with all knowledge should have 
permitted such disharmony and irregular- 
ity to flourish within their circle. Their 
behaviour could not be reconciled with 
their knowledge. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
The main purpose of chapters 7 to 16 


is to answer a number of questions which 
the Corinthian Christians had asked in a 
letter sent to Paul (possibly in response 
to an earlier, but no longer extant, letter 
of his to them, to which he refers in 5:9). 
This is apparent from the clause which 
introduces this section of the epistle: 
“Now concerning the (Cont'd on p. 37) 
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EUTYCHUS and his kin 








THE E-BOMB 


Pundits, statesmen and educators have 
commandeered the little moons as space 
platforms to lecture us about the scientific 
revolution. Survival now demands mind- 
Only 
through education, say the educators, can 
we keep up with the Jonesevitches. 


power more than manpower. 


Publicity-minded pedagogues call it 
the E-bomb. It surely has a critical mass 
in our metropolitan schools. Is it clear 
how it helps to have the thing go off? 
Are the radioactive kids jiving in the new 
gym part of the fallout? The gang war- 
lord who made his switchblade in the 
school shop is not well-educated, but 
would the E-bomb still be a dud if he 
learned to make a missile? 

Even the “vision of greatness” as a 
neutral educational morality is not prom- 
ising if the gang known as “The Egyptian 
Kings” happens to be most attracted to 
the greatness of Nero, Napoleon, or 
Nietzsche. 

It is no solution, however, for evangel- 
icals to throw rocks through the window 
walls of Our 
stained glass windows are also vulnerable, 
especially those of abandoned churches 
in gangland. Courageous school teachers 
face young mobsters deserted by the 
churches in this flight to the suburbs. 

A major breakthrough in Christian 
education is overdue: from the hour-a- 
week Sunday School (where no saint is 
more secure than Miss Fixture, whose 


progressive education. 


practiced ineptitude has alienated genera- 
tions of teen-agers) to a program of 
Christian home and 
church in a curriculum to remove biblical 
illiteracy and train servants of Christ. 
The Gospel once illumined all higher 


education in America. Another revival is 


nurture joining 


needed — of Christian colleges, primary 
and secondary schools. The positive ac- 
complishment of Christ-centered educa- 
tion can show the sweep and relevance of 
God's Word. We have a margin of luxury 
our fathers never knew. Do we have 
their vision? Even an atomic age cannot 
match the dynamis of Pentecost! 


EUTYCHUS 
WORLD GOVERNMENT 
Commander Lippincott’s article on 


“World Government and Christianity” 
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(Feb. 3 issue) should be read by all sup- 
porters of the U.N.; then they should 
read Paul Blanshard’s “Protestant Free- 
dom” in the Christian Herald. Then they 
might attempt to swallow the Bahai idea 
of world federalism. Then read the his- 
tory of the tower of Babel. Then study 
the history of governments in relation to 
the Chief Corner Stone which builders 
did and still reject... . 
Monmouth, IIl. O. L. WiLtson 
Not only do I think Mr. Lippincott has 
an improper evaluation of our present 
United Nations, but his feeling that our 
lack of majority in the world as Christians 
means we are not to trust anyone else is 
also unChristian. . . . He states that the 
800,000,000 Communists (the amount of 
real Communists I doubt) are all militant 
atheists. Did he read your article of a 
copy or two ago concerning the church 
in Russia? Secondly concerning the 700,- 
000,000 Moslems that they are all anti- 
Christian. Mr. Lippincott cannot find 
facts to substantiate his statements. 
Emanuel Evangelical Grorce EasLey 
United Brethren Church 

Huntingburg, Indiana 


Does that man know anything about 
Bible prophecy? It does not look like it. 
Berkeley, Calif. C. E. Cartson 


You and the author are to be commended 
for bringing to your readers some perti- 
nent (but less favorable) aspects, of what, 
has in the eyes of many, become some- 
thing of a “sacred cow.” 


Lakehurst, N. J. Eric W. Cruser 


In the midst of the continuing hue and 
cry about World Government, Mr. Lip- 
pincott’s article seems like a good dose of 
calming and thought-producing medicine. 

There is still another area in which we 
also need some such kind of medicine! 
And that is the issue of Church-State re- 
lations! ... 

My reason for raising this question is 
this: unless the apathetic attitude of the 
voting public is aroused, we are going to 
awaken quite soon, to the fact that the 
“wall of separation” has been quietly re- 
moved . . . not torn down. . . not de- 
molished . . . but just quietly picked up 
and set aside, much in the same manner 





as some of our other solid American dis- 
tincticns have been museumed! 

The Methodist Church C. P. Darton 
Chicora, Pa. 


UNCERTAIN TRUMPETERS 


In recent years I have been considerably 
disturbed by the uncertainty displayed by 
some young men and women seeking to 
be taken under care of Presbytery in view 
of full-time Christian service, all fine 
young folks having high ideals and pur- 
pose. It would be unreasonable and un- 
fair to expect these candidates to know 
the answer to some of the perplexing 
questions voiced by theologians, yet it 
would seem that there are certain truths, 
revealed in the Scriptures, upon which 
there should be no doubts. I refer to the 
Person of Christ, his sinless life, atoning 
death, bodily resurrection, ascension, 
and coming again to reign. Should our 
Presbyteries ordain any such young 
people before they have planted the feet 
of their faith on solid ground? Should 
we send forth trumpeters whose trum- 
pets have an uncertain sound? 

Madison, Wis. Hersert J. Bryce 


UN AND CHRISTIANITY 


If UN gets the power, for which it 
is striving, and which Christian leader- 
ship in our country seems determined to 
give it, Christianity, much less Protes- 
tant Christianity, won’t have a chance, 
not even a hope. . . . H. E. KersHner 
Christian Freedom Foundation President 


New York City 


ICCC MISSIONS 


In reference to. . . “The Drive for IMC- 
WCC Merger” (Sept. 30 issue) I want 
to convey to you . . . that in addition to 
the organizations of mission agencies 
which you list . . . there is in existence, 
The Associated Missions of the ICCC, 
otherwise alphabetically known as TAM. 

. . The approximate number of mis- 
sionaries involved . . . is one thousand 
and the finances passing through these 
mission agencies will approximate not less 
than one million five hundred thousand 
dollars... . 

The Associated Missions has and will 
continue to take a clear-cut stand with 
reference to these issues which involve 
separation from apostasy and refusal to 
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co-operate with the false teaching of mod- 

ern religious liberalism as represented by 

both the World Council and IMC. 
Rosert L. Ryerse 

Associated Missions of ICCC 

Cleveland, Ohio 


RECESSION POSSIBILITIES 


Ministers should be reminded of the tre- 
mendous opportunities that a “recession” 
and “layoffs” afford. It is true that “ma- 
tericlly” it is not good, but we dare not 
overlook . . . other aspects. 

Christian men . . . affected by layoffs 
need guidance. . . . They need to be 
guided to profitable use of the time that 
they find on their hands. The reading 
of the Bible and good books should be 
encouraged, along with prayer. Also now 
is the opportunity for the church to uti- 
lize this time needed for calling! . . . It 
is also a time of “change” when [people] 
may be more “fluid” and pliable—more 
receptive to the Gospel or an invitation to 
hear it. ... 

Wellington, Ohio J. W. Metticx 


HILLBILLIES AND POETS 


Concerning the “Gospel on the Radio.” 
Sometimes it appears as if the gospel is 
only for hillbillies and the like. . . . The 
hillbillies need saving, but so do Doctors, 
Lawyers, Professors, Senators, Actors, 
Authors, Philosophers and Poets. 

Alexandria, Va. E.roy STRICKLAND 


GOOD HOPE 


CurisTiAniry Topay .. . is one of the 
most hopeful indications of evangelical 
life in American Christianity. 

Gordon Divinity School Davin Kera 
Beverly Farms, Mass. 


The fact that extreme Fundamentalists 
scourge you as being a liar, and extreme 
Neo’s and Liberals likewise condemn you 
should be a source of inspiration to you, 
in that this must be the result of the 
leading of the Holy Spirit. 

Maywood, Ill. Ricwarp L. Hem 


Why not endeavor to be neither ‘Funda- 
mental or Modernistic’ but Christian? . .. 
I thank God for Fosdick (Social Re- 
former) and Graham (Evangelist) both 
God’s men of our day. 

Methodist Church O. L. HurrmMan 
Grant Park, Ill. 


I regard it as a MUST for every minister 
and Bible student who is willing to re- 
main open and receptive to all the light 
and strength that better means and meth- 
ods of Bible study can bring. 

Dallas, Texas Ws. W. Srocner 
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What kind of reading matter for ministers’ daughters? 


Two young women learned that the “best” literature in the nation’s capital is 
readily available to them, even though they are ministers’ daughters. 

On a special research project for Curistianity Topay, they found easy access 
to the magazine stocks of three newsstands in downtown Washington. One of the 
girls is the daughter of a Dutch Reformed minister, the other the daughter of a 
Presbyterian clergyman. 

Within three blocks of the White House, they were able to buy: 

—The May issue of Hush-Hush, which features “the inside story of the nude 
model who pinch-hit for Princess Meg.” 

—The April issue of Ace, which includes the story of “a voluptuous wench.” 

—The spring edition of Sunbathing Review, with more than 85 pictures of nude 
women and children. One series of photographs portrays the activities of two teen- 
aged girls in a California nudist camp. 

—The March edition of Night and Day, carrying several advertisements that offer 
by return mail pictures of women posed to order. 

—Three undated publications, all of which have pictorial sequences of nude 
women. In one publication, the sequence is in full color and runs next to a fictional 
description of brothels in Algiers. Another depicts an “actress model” in her bath 
and performing “the neatest trick of all . . . (bra-ing that 38-caliber bosom).” 

I he magazines were purchased two days after “Sex and Smut on the Newsstands” 
Curistianity Topay, Vol. Il, No. 10, Feb. 17, 1958) was incorporated into the 
Congressional Record (Vol. 104, No. 125, Feb. 19, 1958) by Democratic Repre- 
sentative John Dowdy of Texas. 

I'he first newsstand, just around the corner from New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, was crowded with men. One of the inquiring young women pointed to a 
group of magazines and inquired of a clerk, “Are these the best sellers?” 

“They're the best read,” the clerk replied. 

The question was repeated. This time the clerk answered: 

“Let’s just say they're the best.” 


At a second stand, this one across the street from the Treasury Building, maga- 
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zines were stacked on boxes on the side- 
walk. Only at one of the three stands did 
a clerk show any misgivings about selling 
indiscriminately to a nattily-dressed young 
woman. The elderly man behind the 
counter “didn’t know whether she would 
want to buy that type of magazine.” He 
sold it anyway. 

A Curistianity Topay reporter also 
discovered that indiscrimination extended 
to Sunday sales policies among literature 
sellers of the Washington area. The last 
Sunday in February he found available 
in a drugstore within sight of the White 
House such pocket novels as Peyton 
Place, Deer Park and Erskine Caldwell’s 
Place Called Estherville. 

The first Sunday in March, he visited 
a newsstand along a main thoroughfare 
in suburban Arlington, Virginia. The 
proprietor was counting change when the 
visitor picked up a copy of Sir Knight 
(Vol. I, No. 1, undated) and asked, 
“Is this a good one?” 

“Uh-huh,” answered the proprietor. 

“Is it the best one?” 

“It's as good as they come.” 

Here are introductory “greetings” from 
Sir Knight: 

“Here, in his first appearance, is the 
Collector's Edition of Sir Knight, a 
brand-new, adult man’s magagazine [sic] 
dedicated solely to fostering the proposi- 
tion that every male with corpuscles pink 
and surging in his veins has the right to 
pursue all the happiness he can grasp 
for himself in this time of external ten- 
sions and uncertainty. 

“The single constant in the constantly 
changing world of today, is the enchant- 
ing biological relationship that has 
existed between men and women since 
long before the dawn of known history.” 

Sir Knight embarked on its maiden 
voyage containing such themes as “Out- 
house Art,” “Four-bill Date,” “First 
Night” and “Hollywood Heat.” 

Lack of discrimination is even more 
evident among pornography peddlers of 
the mail-order variety. Mailing of ob 
scene matter to teen-agers is currently of 
chief concern to post office inspectors. 
Here is an excerpt from an advertise- 
ment (found in the possession of a 
minor) for slides and movies of nudes: 

“The censors say we have blown the 
lid off and may have stepped out of 
bounds. Because of this situation, it 
may become necessary to destroy our 
negatives. We, therefore, urge you to 
order immediately. . . 

“Because of the torrid quality of this 
merchandise, it may (Con’t on page 33) 
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Catholics in the News 


The beginning of March found Catho- 
lic leaders in headlines throughout the 
world in a variety of developments: 

FLORENCE, Italy—Bishop Pietro Fior- 
delli was convicted of defaming a couple 
married civilly. ‘The husband in the case 
is an ex-communist renounced 
Roman Catholicism and now professes to 
be an atheist. 

Vatican Crry—Pope Pius XII named 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of 
Chicago, to the newly-created ofhice of 
Pro-Pretect of the Sacred Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith, then 


who 


suspended the nineteenth anniversary 
celebration of his own coronation as head 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Pope, who was 82 March 2, was reported 
grief-stricken over Bishop  Fiordelli’s 
conviction. 

Vatican Crry—Vatican Radio re- 
ported that the Holy See has officially 
recognized the new United Arab Re- 
public. 

Havana, Cuba—Roman Catholic lead- 
ers appealed for President Fulgencio 
Batisia to form a national union govern- 
ment to include some of his opponents. 
Batista rejected the appeal and sources 
close to him were reported to have ac- 
cused the church officials of “direct, glar- 
ing intervention in Cuban political af- 
fairs.” 

Buenos Ares, Argentina— President- 
elect Arturo Frondizi paid a courtesy call 
on Coadjutor Archbishop Fermin La- 
fitte, encouraging Catholic hopes for fair 
treatment from the 49-year-old lawyer 
swept into office with votes from commu- 
nists and Peronists. 

New Yorx—Fordham University, a 
Roman Catholic institution, acquired a 
two-block plot of land from the city at 
marked-down prices. Court appeals 
claiming the transaction illegal still are 
pending. 


Salesman of a Sort 

Evangelist Billy Graham received the 
“Salesman of the Year” award from the 
Sales Executive Club of New York. The 
citation honored him for “selling religion 
to millions of people throughout the 
world.” 

Graham is scheduled to deliver an ad- 
dress at the National Association of Evan- 
gelicals convention in Chicago April 14- 
18. His eight-week San Francisco cru- 
sade opens April 27. 

The evangelist said total decisions in 
Latin American rallies numbered 20,700. 





Deaths: Methodist Bishop Frederick 
Deland Leete, 91, in St. Petersburg, 
Florida; Dr. H. Crawford Walters, 69- 
year-old former president of the Meth- 
odist Conference of Great Britain, in 
Eastbourne, Sussex. 

Appointments: The Rev. Alex E. 
Dandar, as field director of the Re- 
ligion and Labor Foundation; Dr. 
Walter W. as director of 
the Evanston Institute for Ecumenical 
Studies; the Rev. Arnold A. Dalli- 
more as editor of the Canadian Fel- 
lowship Baptist. 


Leibrecht 


Publication: The first complete and 
unabridged edition of The Works of 
John Wesley to be released in nearly 
100 years, by the Zondervan Publish- 
ing House, starting in May. 


Resignation: After 20 years as pas- 
tor of the First Covenant Church of 
Minneapolis, Dr. Paul S. Rees, to re- 
turn to evangelistic work. 





PEOPLE: WORDS AND EVENTS 


Results: Of a 10-day Methodist 
evangelistic crusade in Cuba, 2,357 
persons enrolled in training classes for 
church membership. 


Fire: At Montreat College, Presby- 
terian school for girls in North Caro- 
lina, caused $250,000 damage, no 
injuries. Merchants and townspeople 
freely replenished girls’ personal ef- 
fects. 


Matriculation: At Georgetown Uni- 
versity, the Rev. Paul Adenauer, son 
of West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer. Adenauer, 35, is a Roman 
Catholic priest studying American 
small business. 


Service: Commemorating 200th an- 
niversary of the death of Jonathan 
Edwards, held at First Church of 
Christ in Northampton, Massachu- 
March 9. Edwards served as 
pastor of the historic Congregational 
church for 23 years. 


setts, 








More RSV Rights 


Starting in 1962, at least four pub- 
lishing firms besides Thomas Nelson and 
Sons of New York will be authorized to 
print the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible. 

The National Council of Churches’ 
Division of Christian Education, owner 
of the RSV copyright, announced the 
names of the new publishers at its annual 
meeting in Omaha, Nebraska. 

Thomas Nelson and Sons have exclu- 
sive RSV publishing rights until 1962. 
At that time the rights will also be dis- 
tributed to William Collins and Sons of 
New York, A. J. Holman Company of 
Philadelphia, Oxford University Press of 
New York, and World Publishing Com- 
pany of Cleveland. A contract is being 
negotiated with a fifth publisher, Harper 
and Brothers of New York. 

It was reported that nearly 6,000,000 
copies of the RSV Bible have been sold 
since 1952, plus an additional 3,500,000 
copies of the RSV New Testament. 


Hour of Sharing 


Overseas relief agencies are making a 
special appeal for funds to help the 
needy. 

Last week Protestants observed “One 


Great Hour of Sharing,” 
in many 
work. 
More than 100,000,000 needy persons 
abroad received help during 1957 from 
religious relief agencies. Food, clothing, 
medicine and tools were 


with offerings 


churches going toward relief 


5 o 


sent to ease 
suffering. 

A “United Jewish Appeal Rescue 
Fund” also is conducting a relief cam- 
paign. 


Trend to the Modern 


Church buildings of contemporary de- 
sign have won all except one of fourteen 
awards bestowed by the Church Archi- 
tectural Guild of America. 

This year’s winners in the annual com- 
petition sponsored by the guild were an- 
nounced at the National Conference on 
Church Architecture held last month in 
Detroit. The conference, also annual, is 
co-sponsored by the guild and the Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ Department 
of Church Building. 

The delegates to the conference heard 
a warning from Dr. George M. Gibson 
of McCormick Theological Seminary, 
who said that a church building “may be 
well planned as a work of geometry and 
well built as a fabric, yet through ill- 
considered furnishings, symbolism and 
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decoration may falsify the message of the 
church.” 

Many of the new churches built dur- 
ing the last 30 years are “virtually deny- 
ing in their architecture what they are 
saving in their doctrine,” Gibson said. 
Meanwhile, Architectural Forum mag- 
azine predicted that church construction 
years. The 
magazine predicted that United States 
churchgoers will spend $920,000,000 in 


1958 on new religious edifices, a gain of 


will soar for the next ten 


6 ps r cent over last years record. 


NCC Commitments 


Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, president of 
the National Council of Churches, called 
for stepped-up non-military aid to help 
disperse the misery which * 
fog’ over Africa and Asia. 

[he Religious News Service reported 
that Dahlberg spoke on behalf of the 
Council in calling upon major political 
parties to 


‘hangs like a 


“rise above party alignments 
and provide for the basic needs of our 
own people and the world’s people” 
through mutual aid programs. 

Dahlberg made his remarks to a Con- 
ference on the Foreign Aspects of U. S. 
National Security, sponsored by the Inter- 
national Advisory Board in Washington. 

In New York, a resolution supporting 
non-military mutual aid programs and re- 
ciprocal foreign trade agreements was 
passed unanimously by the NCC’s 250- 
member policy-making General Board. 


Action for Peace 


[he presidents of the American and 
Southern Baptist conventions say they 
will propose the establishment of com- 


mittees the cause of world 


to further 
peace. 
Brooks 
Hays of Arkansas plans to introduce the 
idea for a peace committee when the 
Southern Baptist Convention meets in 
Houston, Texas, May 20-23. Dr. Clar- 
ence W. Cranford is to draft a similar 
proposal to submit to the American Bap- 
tist convention at Cincinnati, June 12-17. 
The function of the committees would 
be to set up a world-wide prayer chain 
and a suggestion program. 


Democratic Representative 


Missionaries 
would help implement the program to 
pray for peace while soliciting suggestions 
from various peoples as to how peace can 
be achieved. 

Representative Hays and Dr. Cranford 
also have announced plans to visit Mos- 
cow Baptists next month if they can ob- 
tain Soviet approval. Hays said he did 
not hope to preach in the First Baptist 
Church of Moscow, but added, “T’ll tes- 


tify if they want me to.” 
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CAN A UNITARIAN BE CHRISTIAN? 


A Washington, D. C., clergyman 
stepped up to one of the nation’s most 
influential Unitarian pulpits last month 
and publicly renounced Christianity. 

Said the Rev. Ralph W. Stutzman, 
acting minister of All Souls Church: 

. My 
personal beliefs now exclude the possi- 
bility of my being a Christian.” 


“I had to rethink my position. . . 


Thus with disarming candor he gave 
added saliency to the continuing theist- 
humanist division in the house of Uni- 
tarianism. 

Only last May, at the urging of the 
American Unitarian Association, the de- 
nominational magazine changed its name 
from The Christian Register to The 
Unitarian Register, pointing out that this 
meant no change in editorial policy. That 
considerable reaction followed, particu- 
larly in New England, is attributed by 
Mr. Stutzman to the extreme social con- 
sciousness of that area, “where the loss 
of the Christian veneer seemed to be a 
loss of social stature.” 


The Unitarian Drift 


To note the drift in Unitarian thought, 
one need only turn from Pastor Stutz- 
man’s doubt of the Fatherhood of God, 
because of its being couched “in such 
anthropomorphic terminology,” to that 
eminent American representative of Uni- 
tarianism, William Ellery Channing. For 
him the Christian revelation could not 
be reduced beyond two articles of faith: 
the Fatherhood of God and the immor- 
tality of the soul. There was revelation. 
And there was a view of Christ long for- 
gotten among modern Unitarians. The 
immortality of the soul was evidenced 
by the physical resurrection of Jesus, the 
greatest of his miracles. Take away the 
miracles and you take away Channing’s 
Christ. Along with his spotless char- 
acter and matchless teaching, Jesus was 
considered to be supernatural in his acts, 
if not in his person. 

But here Channing wavered. Christ 
was a pre-existent rational creature who 
had taken on human flesh. He was 
neither truly man nor truly God, but 
more like an embodied angel. This crude 
halfway house of an ill-defined Arianism 
could not hope to halt the ferment that 
Channing, with others, had begun. 

Anthropologically, emphasis fell more 
on the infinite possibilities of man than 
on the glory of Christ, and the doctrine 
of sin was never properly grasped. Re- 
generation was largely reformulated in 
terms of education. 


With the role of the Saviour thus 


undercut, Ralph Waldo Emerson’s denial 
of the authority of Christ and of the 
reality of special revelation was an easy 
step. Then Theodore Parker could pro- 
claim the miracles of Christ to be myths 
and Christianity to be one of many nat- 
ural religions, its truths to be known 
intuitively. 

The Parker mode of rationalism largely 
carried the day, but certain Unitarian 
tensions continue to this hour. On one 
hand we see Unitarians paradoxically be- 
longing to the Greater Philadelphia Coun- 
cil of Churches, which “requires” mem- 
ber churches to “accept our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Saviour.” On the other 
hand there is Mr. Stutzman calling upon 
true Unitarians “to be honest enough to 
let go of our claim upon Christianity. 
This growing issue within Unitarianism 
is important because truth is important.” 
His rather uncertain call is for “a con- 
tinual acceptance of emerging truths; on 
the growing edge of God’s evolutionary 
insights . . . knowing that if all else is 
wrong, our way of openness must be 


right!” 
Rejecting Kierkegaard’s Leap 


The Rev. Mr. Stutzman confessed that 
it is “painful” for one to outgrow his 
spiritual heritage, much as for the child 
to outgrow his conception of Santa Claus. 
He posits Kierkegaard’s definition of 
Christianity as the determinative one, in- 
volving the offense of the God-man’s 
death. “The challenge of the leap of 
faith” is quite clear, but “I refuse to 
leap.” “I concluded that Kierkegaard was 
right in claiming that to believe the doc- 
trine of the Christian Church one had 
to sacrifice his mind.” 

Former Evangelical United Brethren 
minister Stutzman not only bows out 
from Christianity because of hostility to 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, but he 
is unwilling to accept the “human 
Jesus” as a model, asserting the unworthi- 
ness of the celibate ideal and mistakes 
and contradictions in the teachings as- 
cribed to Jesus. If Christianity be further 
watered down to mean that one is sim- 
ply to follow the high ideals Jesus appar- 
ently lived by, such as kindness and com- 
passion, then “any good Jew is . 
Christian by that definition.” 


Theism Goes Naturalistic 


To the writer the young minister de- 
clared that he is “basically agnostic,” 


holding a “naturalistic theism.” His 
convictions are divided between “oper- 
ating on a theistic level” in some areas 
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and on a “humanistic level” at other 
times. Both traditions are represented in 
his congregation, which up to this point 
seems to stand unanimously in favor of 
the minister's latest pronouncement. 

Thus the debate goes on, but in an 
almost purely speculative vein. Unitarian 
lack of missionary zeal is patent, but why 
spend large sums of money carrying 
abroad a message that may be radically 
different tomorrow? 

Unitarians historically have shown 
greater enthusiasm for attacking ortho- 
doxy than for presenting a positive for- 
mulation of beliefs. They currently con- 
template merger with the Universalist 
Church which belies its name by omit- 
ting all creedal reference to a future life 
but rather seeks to spread God's love 
within a chronologically limitless evolu- 
tionary setting. 


Jesus Christ The Divider 


It is heart-rending to behold the his- 
torical procession of Ebionites, Alogi, dy- 
namic Monarchians, Arians, Socinians, 
along with contemporary Unitarians, 
Universalists, Modernists, Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses, echoing their lamentable denial 
of Godhead to Jesus Christ. Though 
sometimes learned in biblical literature, 
they give evidence that twenty centuries 
after Jesus’ trial before Annas and Cai- 
aphas, the central divide of the Christian 
religion remains the deity of the Son 
of God. F.F. 


Masters of Deceit 
Try as he did, Karl Marx could not 


avoid embracing a religion. From his 
very repudiation of all gods there 
emerged “a secular religion with its own 
roster of gods.” 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover devotes 
a 12-page chapter to “Communism: A 
False Religion” in Masters of Deceit, 
“the story of Communism in America 
and how to fight it” CHolt, 1958, $5.00). 
The book was released March 10, four 
days before the 75th anniversary of the 
death of Marx. 

An erroneous assumption that he had 
escaped religion was not the least of the 
fallacies in the thinking of Marx. 
Hoover's 39-year study of Communism, 
begun when he was aide to the attorney 
general in 1919, has enabled him to 
knock props of logic from under many a 
Marxist tenet. Hoover’s compilation of 
facts enables his reader to sense many 
contradictions within the communistic 
philosophic framework. 

Dialectical materialism would do away 
with capitalism as an alleged exploitation 


of man by man, the inference being that 


exploitation is bad. Yet the Communist 
Party in the United States, according to 
Hoover, “is today engaged in a systematic 
program to infiltrate American religious 
groups,” to exploit organizations of per- 
sons. The infiltration reduces to its own 
form of exploitation of man by man, the 
very thing Communism purports to elim- 
inate. That communists try to “use” 
Christian organizations further discloses 
another weakness in their philosophy. 

True communists have no qualms 
whatever about committing wrong to ad- 
vance their cause. (Would they resort to 
immorality if their position were strong?) 
Communists assert that they do have 
morality of a particular type. Hoover 
quotes Lenin, “We repudiate all morality 
that is taken outside of human, class con- 
cepts. . . . We say that our morality is 
entirely subordinated to the interests of 
the class struggle. . . .” In other words, 
anything goes, as long as it’s for the party. 

Great concern over Communism, even 
the extensive printing of books, would 
hardly be necessary had not so many 
Americans been duped by its claims. Says 
Hoover, “When the Communist Party 
was at its peak in the United States it 
was stronger in numbers than the Soviet 
Party was at the time it seized power in 
Russia.” According to the FBI chief, 
these are among communist objectives 
within religious groups: To gain “re- 
spectability,” to provide an opportunity 
for the subtle dissemination of commu- 
nist propaganda, to make contact with 
youth, to exploit the churches in the 
party’s day-to-day agitational program, to 
enlarge the area of party contacts, to in- 
fluence clergymen. 

“A dedicated clergyman,” Hoover 
states, “being a man of God, is a mortal 
enemy of Communism. But if he can, by 
conversion, influence, or trickery, be 
made to support the communist program 
once or a few times or many times, the 
party gains. If, for example, a clergyman 
can be persuaded to serve as sponsor or 
officer of a communist front, to issue a 
testimonial or to sign a clemency petition 
for a communist ‘victim of persecution,’ 
his personal prestige lends weight to the 
cause.” 

Hoover’s note of caution to ministers 
might be taken to imply that a number 
of clergymen already have fallen victims 
to communist trickery. 

The atheistic attributes of Communism 
are only too evident. Hoover says “the 
most basic of all communist comments 
about religion is the statement of Karl 
Marx that religion is ‘the opium of the 
people.’” William Z. Foster, former na- 
tional chairman of the United States 


Communist Party, is quoted as having de- 
scribed religion as “historically inevitable” 
but now made obsolete by science. 

Hoover adds: 

“This communist teaching glosses over 
the fact that science never has given an 
‘irrefutable’ explanation of ultimate real- 
ity, neither materialistic nor any other 
kind.” 

Communists nevertheless have a form 
of respect for the Church, at least in 
terms of recognition as a formidable 
enemy. Hoover again quotes Foster: 
“. .. the Church is one of the basic forces 
now fighting to preserve obsolete capital- 
ism and its reactionary ruling classes, in 
the face of advancing democracy and 
socialism.” Communists cannot sanction 
churches because their philosophy “can- 
not permit man to give his allegiance to 
a supreme authority higher than party 
authority.” 

This is not to say that party members 
make the religious question a well-adver- 
tised issue. On the contrary, followers 
are told to play down or conceal the 
Marxist religious position. States the 
author: 

“The party’s aim, in additior to that 
of exploiting the Church, is to neutralize 
religion as an effective counterweapon. 
At present virtually nothing is being said 
in open party propaganda that is anti- 
religious. . . . When tactically expedient, 
the communists even liken themselves to 
the early Christian martyrs suffering per- 
secution for attempting to aid mankind.” 

(Roman Catholic Archbishop Richard 
]. Cushing of Boston reported having re- 
ceived an advance copy of Masters of 
Deceit with a handwritten inscription, 
signed by Hoover, to “His Excellency . . . 
whose magnificent fight against Commu- 
nism inspired the writing of this book.” 
Hoover is a Presbyterian and a Mason. 
He has attended Notre Dame, St. John’s, 
Oklahoma Baptist and Georgetown uni- 
versities, as well as Seton Hall and Holy 
Cross colleges.) 





SOUTH AMERICA 


Roman Hostility 


On successive Sundays in February 
(1) a bomb damaged a home in which 
an American missionary was sleeping, 
and (2) a military mayor ordered the 
closing of a Presbyterian school after a 
week of newly-instituted classes. The 
hostile hand of Catholicism in Colombia 
had prevailed again. 

“The Senorita Janet Troyer is stub- 
born and rebellious,” blared the loud- 
speaker on the little Catholic church of 
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Supia. Miss Troyer, a Wisconsin native 
representing the Gospel Missionary Un- 
ion of Kansas City, was seeking to estab- 
lish new evangelical witness in a com- 
munity which had heard the Gospel only 
intermittently for 25 years. The Rev. 
Ramon Hoyos, parish priest, made it 
clear that she was not wanted. Forced 
from one home, the missionary found 
refuge with a woman who was sympa- 
thetic despite threats of persecution. 

Ironically, it was through the dispar- 
aging blare of the loudspeaker that the 
Senora Raquel Arias heard of Miss 
Iroyer's distress. Neighbors’ attitudes 
toward the two women grew more hos- 
tile. They were refused a water supply. 
Then they heard rumors that three men 
had offered themselves to Father Hoyos 
to attack the home. 

Mrs. Arias, the missionary and a little 
girl were sleeping when the blast ripped 
the pre-dawn calm. The dynamite bomb 
had been planted just five feet from Miss 
Troyer’s bed. The doorway was wrecked, 
plaster was loosened, pictures and mirrors 
were shattered, but the occupants escaped 
injury. 

[he debris was cleared away in time 
to hold Sunday School that day. Several 
newcomers helped to swell the attend- 
ance. Persons returning from mass quoted 
the priest as saying that now it was up 
to the people: Should they try fire or 
resort to more dynamite? 

A week later in the neighboring prov- 
ince of Tolima, Mayor Major Lopez 
ordered the closing of Colegio Ameri- 
cana in Villarrica. The Presbyterian 
school was founded in 1934 by Mrs. Viola 
Warner Ruiz, but unsettled political con- 
ditions precluded continual operation. 
Classes resumed Feb. 10 upon fulfillment 
of government requirements. According 
to the Rev. Lorentz D. Emery of Sche- 
nectady, New York, who directed a re- 
organization of the school, the Villarrica 
parish priest spearheaded the drive to 
close it. The closing left 91 children 
without educational facilities because 
Villarrica’s inadequate school system pro- 
hibits Protestants. 

Americans having been involved in 
both the bombing and the school clos- 
ing, the United States Embassy in Bogota 
brought the incidents to the attention of 
the Colombia Foreign Office and asked 
for an investigation. 

Dr. Clyde W. Taylor, public affairs 
secretary of the National Association of 
Evangelicals, says that his files contain 
“more than 700 documented cases of per- 
secution” of Protestants in Colombia.” 

Last October, the Rev. John E. Kelly, 


Bureau of Information director of the 


32° 


National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
branded newspaper reports of Colombian 
persecution “one-sided.” Father Kelly 
made the charge in messages to the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors, the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation and Sigma Delta Chi, journalistic 
fraternity. The NAE subsequently asked 
all three organizations to see for them- 
selves and opened their Washington files. 





FAR EAST 


Film Controversy 





Actress Ingrid Bergman is to play the 
leading role in a Twentieth-Century Fox 
production depicting the story of an Eng- 
lish missionary. The movie will be filmed 
on Formosa. 

“Inn of Eight Happinesses” is based 
on the life of Miss Gladys Aylward, who 
worked on the China mainland before 
settling in Formosa. 

The decision to star Miss Bergman 
has been protested widely, but Miss Ayl- 
ward, now an advisor to the film studio, 
approves: 

“We're setting people to praying all 
over that Miss Bergman may be con- 
verted as a result of being in the film.” 

The Far East News Service reported 
that President Chiang Kai Shek has 
made provision for 5,000 Nationalist 
Chinese soldiers to participate in the 
making of the film. 





EUROPE 


Reformed Congress 





Invitations to the 1958 International 
Reformed Congress have been sent by 
the Executive Committee of the Synod 
of the Reformed Churches of Alsace and 
Lorraine. The International Association 
for Reformed Faith and Action will spon- 
sor the Congress July 22-30 at Stras- 
bourg, France, a city rich in its associa- 
tions with the Reformation and _ its 
leaders. 

The theme of the conference will be, 
“How to Confess our Reformed Faith,” 
and speakers will include writers and 
church leaders from England, France, 
Switzerland, The Netherlands, Germany 
and the United States. Delegates are ex- 
pected from many countries of the world. 

Among the public lectures will be the 
following: “The Reformed Faith and the 
Modern Concept of Man,” by Dr. G. C. 
Berkouwer, of Amsterdam; “Witness by 
Word and Deed,” by the Rev. Pierre Ch. 
Marcel, of St. Germain-en-Laye, France; 
“Witness in and Through the Church,” 


by Dr. P. Jacobs, of Munster, Germany; 
“Confessors of the Reformed Faith,” by 
Dr. Jean Cadier, of Montpellier, France; 
“Witness in and Through the Family,” 
by Dr. Gwyn Walters, of Wales; and 
“Christian Witness in the World of In- 
dustry,” by H. ]. Bonda, of Rotterdam, 
The Netherlands. Others participating in 
the program will be Dr. Philip E. 
Hughes, of London, and Dr. Ned B. 
Stonehouse, of Philadelphia. 

Secretary in charge of plans for the 
Congress is the Rev. Pierre Courthial, 11 
Avenue du Colonel Bonnet, Paris 16. 


Day of Prayer 

Evangelical churches of Spain ob- 
served Sunday, March 2, as a Day of 
Special Intercession for legal means to 
obtain civil marriages for Spanish evan- 
gelicals. 

Spanish Baptist leaders who cooperated 
in the observance said a governmental 
decree “seemed to provide a legal basis 
for the civil marriage of Spanish evan- 
gelical Christians,” but that applicants 
were being asked for impossible “proofs 
of non-Catholicity.” 





AFRICA 
Congo Withdraws 
The Congo Protestant Council voted 


to withdraw from the International 
Missionary Council. The vote was 39 
to 9 with three abstentions. 

“It was gratifying,” said one observer, 
“to see that the large majority of the 
missions in the Congo were more con- 
cerned about maintaining unity locally 
than about external affiliations. Among 
them were several missions whose sup- 
porting churches are fully cooperating in 
the World Council of Churches and its 
afhliates.” 

The council’s action was believed to 
be the first such since IMC constituents 
voted “in principle” to merge with the 


wcc. 
Worth Quoting 


“One man can last thirty years on 
radio, but one man does well to last thirty 
minutes on television”—Mrs. Betty Ross 
West, Supervisor of Public Affairs and 
Education for the National Broadcasting 
Co., in Chicago. 





“We are living in what is sometimes 
called an ecumenical age. . . . There can 
and ought to be unity. By unity I mean 
a unity of spirit. I do not mean organic 
union. I agree with a Methodist bishop 


who said that if all the churches were 
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NEWS 








to be merged into one denomination, he 
for one, would vote against it—even if 
they were all to become Meethodists. Our 
country, he said, couldn’t stand it... . 
He went on to ask: ‘Is there any country 
where Protestantism is as vital as it is 
in Canada and the United States? Com- 
pare it,’ he said, ‘to countries where there 
is a state church. . . .. The attempt, 
someone said, to modify the diverse 
branches of the Christian Church until 
they form but one organ is like trying to 
find the lowest common multiple of eye, 
ear, hand and mouth. It cannot be done; 
and if it could, the result would not be 
a living body, the agent for the doing of 
God’s wise and loving will.”—Dr. C. 
Howard Bentall, president of the Baptist 
Federation of Canada, in an address be- 
fore the Federation Council at Edmonton, 
Alberta. 


“The paramount task of our time is to 
fight materialism in all its multitudinous 
forms. The ogre of materialism can be 
slain only by reviving men’s faith in God. 
Spreading the Gospel and reading that 
Book of books, the Bible, constitute a 
means especially conducive to attaining 
this end.”—Chancellor Adenauer of West 
Germany, a Roman Catholic. 


OBSCENITY 


(Con’t from page 28) become necessary at 
no extra cost to you to ship your order 
by means other than the United States 
Post Office. . . . After you have placed 
your order, please destroy this letter.” 

The following is taken from another 
advertisement that gives the appearance 
of being a hand-written note signed by a 
model: 

“I know exactly what you want (all of 
you men are alike), and I’m one of the 
few gals you'll find who enjoys pleasing 
you all the way.” 


Legal Counteraction 


Legislation to crack down on _ the 
spread of lewd reading material is under 
consideration both in the Senate and in 
the House. Hearings on one such bill 
were scheduled for this month. 

A spokesman for the Churchmen’s 
Commission for Decent Publications re- 
ported a wave of indignation among min- 
isters over the recent lack of restraint in 
publishing. He said that in two weeks 
following the date of publication of “Sex 
and Smut on the Newsstands” the com- 
mission received more than 200 inquiries, 
many from clergymen who stated a de- 





sire to take action through local minis- 
terial groups. 

A Roman Catholic priest has suggested 
that Communists are behind the rash of 
indecent publications and objectionable 
comics. The Rev. Joseph P. Lamanna of 
Delhi, New York, said the association has 
been brought to light in the testimony of 
former Communists before closed Con- 
gressional hearings. 


Editorial Apology 


The publisher of a Vermont news- 
paper apologized for having run an ad- 
vertisement for the film “Peyton Place” 
in a Sunday edition. 

William Loeb added in a signed 
front-page editorial: 

“One of the terrible things in these 
days is the filth that passes for literature. 
For weeks Peyton Place stood at the 
head of the best seller list of the United 
States. Such writings have always ex- 
isted but generally they were confined 
to scribblings on bathroom walls.” 

Publisher Loeb, a Protestant, said the 
money charged for the ad would be 
donated to the diocesan office of the 
Legion of Decency, which makes moral 
evaluations of current films for the guid- 
ance of Roman Catholics. 






































mary, Junior, Teen-age. 


For the first time — a teacher training 
section in each teaching manual. Will 
prove invaluable to the new teacher 
and a tune-up for the experienced 


teacher. 
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CCST HE THEHEHHEH ESHEETS 


A course that’s all new... true-to- 
the-Bible .. . practical . . . complete 
. . . and in beautiful color. Easy to 
teach. Life application. Correlated 
handwork, publicity aids and cer- 


+eeee-Sample Kit(s) 9311 at $3.75 each ($4.50 value) or 
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BS Course from STANDARD 


Ten inspiring lessons on a SINGLE 
THEME adapted for use in five de- 
partments — Nursery, Beginner, Pri- 
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FREE Planbook 


Big 24-page book describing new 
course .. . also included in Sam- 
ple Kit with Director’s and 
teachers’ manuals, pupils’ books, 
publicity aids, certificates, etc. 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE, or 
STANDARD PUBLISHING, Cincinnati 31, Ohio 
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IMPROVE your PREACHING 





with @ 


Practical Loose Leaf Bible 


(King James version) 

The Only Bible in a RING Binder 
BIBLE AND NOTEBOOK combined in one 
compact volume. Only l-inch thick. 
USERS SAY, “Best filing system I ever had. 
Notes always handy.” “The most valuable 
addition to a preacher’s tools in many gen- 
erations.” 

ideal for teachers and students, too! 

Send today for descriptive brochure 


PRACTICAL PRESS 


Bible School Park, N. Y. 














USED & NEW BOOKS 


Dogmatics, Bible Study, Worship, De- 
votional, Pastoralia, Church History, 
Patristics, Roman Controversy, etc. 


If you buy British books direct you 
save 50% to 70%. Lists Free 


IAN MICHELL 
29 LOWER BROOK ST. 
IPSWICH, SUFFOLK, ENGLAND 





SERVING THE NEEDS OF THE CHURCH 
FOR STEWARDSHIP AND TITHING 
LITERATURE 


Now available: 


e New series of color Sunday Bulletins 


attractive Stewardship themes 


e Reprints of “It Costs to Run Your Church”, 
popular article in the magazine Changing 
Times 


e 1958 packet of 300 selected pieces of tithing 
education literature, $3.00 cash with order— 
postpaid 


with 


Write for free samples and price list. 


LAYMAN TITHING FOUNDATION 


Box T, 8 South Dearborn, Chicago 3, Illinois 





PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 222, SCRANTON = 


Please mention CHRISTIANITY TODAY 
when you write to advertisers. 











NEW Baptist Training Union Material 


Designed for Teen-Age thru Young 
Adult. Write today for Free Sample. 
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NEW YORK CRUSADE 
God in the Garden, by Curtis 


Mitchell, Doubleday, 1957. 195 
pp-, $2.50. 
This is an immediate, on-the-scene 


report of the biggest mass evangelism 
drive in Christian history, and it has the 
swift, crackling flavor of good journalism. 
No doubt time will bring further light 
to bear on the 1957 phenomenon of Billy 
Graham and his New York crusade, but 
for the present, this book ably tells the 
story, in its many facets, as it happened. 

Mr. Mitchell, a polished feature writer 
for the American Weekly, has done a 
fine job of pulling together all the varied 
strands of the vast undertaking, and 
weaving them into a smooth, vivid pat- 
tern. 

He roves over the whole complex an- 
atomy of the campaign, its planning, 
participants, proceedings, its colorful side- 
lights, its partisans and critics and the 
response of press and public. A personal 
diary of Mr. Graham himself provides 
some of the most unusual, revealing pas- 
sages in the volume. Excerpts from the 
diary are sprinkled throughout, showing 
Mr. Graham’s feelings as the effort 
progressed. 

For instance, before the crusade began, 
Mr. Graham, at his rural mountaintop 
home in North Carolina, wrote wistfully 
that he wished the Lord would just let 
him stay there the rest of his life and 
never go to New York. “All the forces 
of hell will probably be turned on us,” he 
wrote. He lamented the “concentration 
of publicity around my name. . . This 
gaze on me and our team must be shifted 
to the person of Christ . . . God will not 
share his glory . . .” 

The evangelist also tells how at first, 
when his work was lampooned or de- 
nounced by others, he was “tempted 
once or twice to lash back. But then 
scores of scriptures began to echo in my 
ears . . . Gradually the spirit of God shed 
abroad in my heart an everwhelming love 
for these brethren . . . I have thanked 
God a thousand times . . . that he gave 
me the grace . . . never to answer back.” 

In the book, Mr. Mitchell does not 
attempt any settled appraisal of the cru- 
sade, or long-range conclusions. But he 
clearly points it up to a spiritual mani- 
festation of unprecedented proportions in 
our time. 

The author himself carefully stays in 





the background, relying on statements 
and actions of others, and brisk, graphic 
description to give the picture. 

As a result, and as in most writing 
about contemporary events, the book is 
heavily laded with quotations from news- 
papers and individuals, and with portions 
of letters from unnamed persons who 
made “decisions for Christ.” 

The volume begins with a rapid-fire, 
stacatto recitation of the crusade’s record- 
setting statistical scope, then moves into 
detailed accounts of its varied aspects. 

A short biography of Graham himself 
is also given . . . his uneasiness prior to 
the crusade; the complex organizational 
preparations, the widespread prelude of 
prayer, the opening, the “team” mem- 
bers, the volunteers, the broadcasts, the 
special meetings in Times Square and 
elsewhere and the crusade’s unslacking 
pace. 

Mr. Mitchell provides some nice 
vignettes of Graham as he moves through 
the whole process, at news conferences, 
on radio and TV shows, in telephone 
calls, at luncheons, meetings and in pub- 
lic and in private. 

One of the best chapters is devoted to 
a Graham sermon on the spiritual chem- 
istry of conversion. GEo. W. CorNELL 


THE SOVEREIGN GOD 


The Five Points of Calvinism, Sov- 
ereign Grace Book Club, Evansville, 
Indiana, 1957. $3.95. 

Among the writers whose works appear 
in this book are two Presbyterians, two 
Baptists, one Reformed, and one Congre- 
gationalist minister. The first major sec- 
tion presents a general discussion of the 
famous “five points” which distinguish 
Calvin’s distinctive doctrines from those 
of the rival system, Arminianism: Total 
Inability, Unconditional Election, Lim- 
ited Atonement, Irresistible, Efficacious 
Grace, and Perseverance of the Saints. 

The first major section is from the pen 
of Horatius Bonar, a Scottish Presbyte- 
rian minister and hymn writer. Andrew 
Fuller (1754-1815), a Baptist minister 
in England, treats the doctrine of Total 
Depravity. The discussion of Uncondi- 
tional Election is from the works of 
John Calvin (1509-1564). John Gill 
(1697-1771), a learned Baptist minister, 
discusses Limited Atonement. Thomas 
Godwin (1600-1679), ranked as “among 
the top three Puritans,” writes on Irresist- 


ible Grace. And Jonathan Edwards 
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(1703-1758), the only American in- 
cluded, writes on Perseverance of the 
Saints. In conclusion there is a long ser- 
mon by Thomas Goodwin, on Christian 
Patience, based on James 1:1-5. 

All of the writers set forth the sov- 
ereignty of God and the total dependence 
of man on God for salvation. There is 
no pretense at being able to solve all the 
difficulties that arise as this relates to the 
free agency of man. It is acknowledged 
that here we see through a glass darkly. 
But there is coming a day of light and 
harmony when all will be made plain. 
Until that time we hold both truths, 
acknowledging that God is sovereign and 
that man is free and responsible ‘wilde 
the limits of his nature. 

In the matter of salvation it is main- 
tained that God’s will comes first, and 
that his work of regeneration is the cause 
for the sinner’s becoming willing. In re- 
gard to free agency it is pointed out that 
while Christ was to be born in Bethle- 
hem, that did not make any less voluntary 
the coming of Joseph and Mary to that 
town. Likewise, it was certain that Judas 
would betray Christ for thirty pieces of 
silver, as had been predicted long before; 
but that did not lessen the guilt of Judas 
or make his act any the less free. To 
say that the Holy Spirit is doing all he 
can to convert a sinner, but that he is 
unable to do so, is to make the creature 
mightier than the Creator and so able to 
withstand, or even to overcome, omni- 
potence. 

In the Calvinistic system the doctrine 
of limited atonement is the one most 
often and most violently rejected by op- 
ponents. It is here pointed out, however, 
that if Christ died for the sins of all 
men so that the punishment for their sin 
was inflicted upon him, then all men 
must be set free from the penalty of sin 
because punishment cannot be inflicted 
twice, once on the surety and again on 
the sinner. If one man pays another's 
debt, it is unjust for the creditor to exact 
payment again from the debtor. Ulti- 
mately the alternative is this: Christ died 
for certain ones, his people, and they are 
effectively saved; or he died for all men 
but his sacrifice is not efficacious to save 
any, but must be supplemented by faith 
and good works on the part of man. The 
atonement of Christ is therefore set forth 
in this book as a specific work which 
made the salvation of his people certain, 
tather than as a general work which 
made the salvation of all men possible 
but uncertain. 

When we read the old Puritans we 
do not expect to find light, airy discus- 
sions of popular themes. This book is 
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Just published 


A Companion to the Bible 


Edited by J.-J. VON ALLMEN Introduction by H. H. ROWLEY 


A major reference work destined to become a milestone in the 
religious field, this volume explores the key words of the Bible — 
traces their origins, defines their biblical meanings, expounds them, 
supplies their references, tells where each word is found, and de- 
scribes its influence on the development of the Church. “The authors 
write in a crisp, orderly, crystalline fashion perfectly adapted to the 
needs of the pastor or cultured layman.” 

—SAMUEL L. TERRIEN, Union Theological Seminary. $6.00 


They Met at Philippi 


By CaRROLL E. SIMCOx 


A devotional commentary on Philippians; reveals to modern Chris- 
tians the meaning Paul’s faith and teachings have today. Dr. Sim- 
cox considers the various critical problems involved in the study of 
the Letter and provides his own translation of each passage. With- 
out sacrificing scholarship, he writes in a simple style: the result is 
truly inspiring. $3.75 





The Ten Commandments 
and Modern Man 


By H. G. G. HERKLOTs. An examination of the command- 
ments both in their historical context and in terms of their 
meaning for the atomic age. Urging that the commandments 
must always be studied in the light of Christ’s teaching, Canon 
Herklots reaffirms that this ancient code cannot be disregarded 
by modern man. Published by Essential Books, Inc. $2.75 











Have you read these books on the Lenten reading list? 


PRINCIPLES OF 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 
By RAYMONDABBA. “Of special val- 
ue to the ‘free’ churches who have 
not taken their liturgical responsi- 
bility with sufficient seriousness.” 
—RoBERT MCAFEE Brown, Union 
Theological Seminary. $2.75 


WHEN I BECAME 
A MAN 

By THEODORE PARKER FERRIS. An 
appeal for mature thinking on the 
part of Christian people. “A mix- 
ture of sunlit clearness and skill- 
ful, fascinating writing.” 

—HALForp E. Luccock. $3.75 





At your bookseller 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc.. N.Y. 11 eg 
235 
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Boct Buy in Miami Beach 


a 

Ince’s : 
86th Street and ms 
Harding Ave. Motel 
Phone: Union 6-5514 ° 





Motel Rooms 


I rm. Kitchenette Apt. 


Choicest Location—Convenient to 


Everything 
Largest Motel in Miami Beach 
200 yards to uncrowded beach 
Abundant Parking Space at door 
5 bus routes within one block 
Dress as you please 
Exceptionally large rooms 
All rooms air-cooled or air-conditioned 
Combination tile tub and showers 
Built-in Electric Heaters 
GE Electric Kitchens 
Attractive modern furnishings 


WRITE FOR RESERVATIONS 
(One day's deposit required 


to hold reservations) 


2 rm. Kitchenette Apt. 
& complete Baths 


























Dec. 20 from $3 per person | from $4 per person | from $7 per person 
wg double double double 
Jan. 20 
— 2 from $5 per person | from $6 per person | from $1! per person 
ia double double double 
ar. 30 
—_ , from $2 per person |from $2.50 per person] from $4 per person 
Sune 30 double double double 
~ , from $3 per person | from $4 per person | from $7 per person 
Aug. 30 double double double 
Sept. | from $2 per person |from $2.50 per person) from $4 per person 
Pls 20 double double double 
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Join the Rush for 
THE GREATEST CHAPTER 


60 truly wonderful chapters considered. Inspira- 
tion established, harmony demonstrated, doctrine 


clarified; instruction, vision, challenge, warning, 


exhortation abound 


D. D., 


onition, pleading 


James Matthew Alley, widely-known 


evangelist, 


writer, 


minister, writes: 

Your book is just marvelous . Your em- 
phasis upon the Lordship of Christ is the great- 
est I have ever read.” 

198 pages, $2. Order this very day, from 


N. J. REASONER, Rt. 1, Box 3, Turner, Oregon 





ARE YOU MOVING? 
Or have you recently moved? Changes 
of address are promptly processed by our 
Circulation Department but please allow 
six weeks for the magazine to arrive at 
your new address. 





Any book reviewed or advertised in Christianity Today! 
astoes 
o Phe g STUDENTS 


© CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
Send us your “WANT LIST™ 


Ask tor tree religious and 
theological book catalog 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED 


-Eehek CRaeck oi 
GRAND RAPIDS 6, MICH. 




















THE MOODY 
BIBLE STORY BOOK 


Written in vivid, 
imaginative language 
ae that makes the Bible 
Ne 

% si er really live! 
. e 


——_—_ 





Large, clear type—easy to 
read; over 400 stories in 
short chapters; 32 full-page 
= drawings and 169 two-color 
34 illustrations; full-color jack- 
wa et; 671 pages—6 x 9”. 


‘a $4.75 at your Christian bookstore 
MOODY PRESS «+ CHICAGO 10 





Your Standard of 
Excellence since 1912 


PULPIT 
ROBES 


To be sure of your 
best appearance and 
long-lasting pleas- 
ure, insist on our 
hand-sewn, custom- 
tailored robes. 







ROBES FOR YOUR CHOIR, TOO 


Write for Catalog D-62 
BENTLEY & SIMON : 


7 West 36 St New York 18, N.Y 








no exception. The style is heavy and 
requires close attention. It therefore will 
be more useful in the hands of ministers 
and theologians than in those of the aver- 
age reader. But anyone who gives it the 
time and attention that it deserves will 
find it rewarding. In all cases the treat- 
ment is based on Scripture as the final 
and authoritative Word of God. 
Loraine BoETTNER 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 


My Inward Journey by Lorraine 
Picker, Westminster Press, 1957. 
187 pp., $3.00. 

This is the autobiographical account 
of a girl who had crippling asthma from 
an early age. She writes graphically of 
the unsuccessful efforts to control the 
illness through her childhood and ado- 
lescent After unsuccessful and 
frustrating efforts to gain relief by medi- 
cal treatment, she is encouraged by an 


years. 


understanding physician to undergo psy- 
chotherapy. As insight into her emo- 
tional entanglements develops over a 
three-year period, the asthma disappears. 
Still aware of neurotic tensions, she sub- 
mits to psychoanalysis. My Inward Jour- 
ney is the story of the unraveling of 
childhood memories and _ experiences, 
the reconstructions of the analyst and 
the interpretations that the author even- 
tually accepted to explain her malad- 
justment. The story is intense, absorb- 
ing, well written. 

The author's account of her struggles 
gives a vivid view of futile medical effort 
against a psychogenic illness. Her story 
provides a first-hand account of psycho- 
therapy in action. Psychoanalysis leads, 
as Freudian procedure always does, 
straight to the Oedipal conflict and fe- 
male envy of the male. 

Many readers will find elements of 
their own problems reflected in these 
pages, and some may gain helpful in- 
sights directly or be encouraged to seek 
psychotherapeutic assistance. The opti- 
mism toward psychotherapy aroused by 
this story should be tempered by two 
considerations. The first is that psycho- 
therapy has its failures, too, but patients 
seldom write books about them. The sec- 
ond is that religion apparently played no 
significant role in the author’s life. While 
some Christians may benefit by psycho- 
therapy, even Freud noted that religion 
is a good protection against neurosis. If 
the author had embraced the Christian 
faith with as much open-mindedness as 
psychoanalysis, would there have been 
any “inward journey?” Was this trip 
really necessary? 

Orvitte S. Watters, M. D. 
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HUMAN INTEREST 


Autobiography of George L. Robin- 
son, by George L. Robinson, Baker, 
1957. $2.50. 

For many years Dr. George L. Robin- 
son taught the eternal truths of the Bible 
to young men preparing for the ministry. 
He is especially remembered for his pro- 
fessorship at McCormick Theological 
Seminary. He lived a long and influen- 
tial life, and his family persuaded him 
to record the story of his life in auto- 
biographical form. Throughout this vol- 
ume the author shows us God’s guiding 
hand in his life through all these years. 

The reader will find in the book a 
number of interesting observations. For 
example in the chapter in which the 
author tells of his student days at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary he wrote that 
in the second year, the first volume of 
Driver’s Dictionary of the Bible appeared. 
He said the faculty lost no time in de- 
nouncing it as unorthodox. It was con- 
temporaneous with the three years that 
the trial of Dr. C. A. Briggs was taking 
place, which ended in his condemnation 
by the General Assembly in 1893. Dr. 
Robinson comments, “Their successors 
today would think long before denounc- 
ing it. Today Princeton is teaching the 
chief claims which Briggs advocated: 
that Moses did not write all that is 
ascribed to him in the Pentateuch, nor 
Isaiah all of the book ascribed to him. 
My own views were the traditional ones 
and still are.” 

The latter section of this book shows 
one how to grow old gracefully and make 
the latter years of life count. These 
memoranda should be of interest espe- 
cially to Dr. Robinson’s many students 
and also of help to those who like auto- 
biographical material. The volume is 
crammed full of human interest. The 
author's smooth-flowing style and de- 
lightful sense of humor adds to the read- 
ability of this autobiography. 

Joun R. RicnHarpson 





BOOK OF THE MONTH 


(Cont'd from p. 25) things whereof ye 
wrote...” (7:1) and from the repetition 
of the phrase “now concerning . . .” at 
the beginning of chapters 8, 12, and 16. 
The matters in question are as follows: 

(i) Whether or not to marry (ch. 7).— 
The unmarried person has greater free- 
dom for the service of the Lord (v. 32f), 
but it is no sin to marry (v. 28), and it 
is certainly better to marry than to burn 
with passion (v. 9). He offers advice to 


persons in a variety of circumstances. 





Paul’s remarks should be understood 
within the setting of the time of stress 
through which the young Church was 
then passing (v. 26). 

Cii) Whether or not to eat meat that 
had been sacrificed to idols (chs. 8 to 
10).—An idol is nothing, a no-god, for 
there is but one God (8:1-6), and a 
Christian has reasonable liberty in de- 
ciding an issue of this kind, provided 
always that through the exercise of this 
liberty he does not place a stumbling- 
block in the way of a brother who is 
weaker and less well instructed than 
himself (8:7-13). Paul’s great concern 
is that nothing should hinder the Gospel 
of Christ (9:12, 16, 19ff.). Self-control 
in all things is important (9:24-27). 
Christians should be warned by the ex- 
ample of the Israelites who, privileged 
and blessed like themselves, had fallen 
away into idolatry, committed fornica- 
tion (idolatry and impurity are always 
closely connected) and shown gross in- 
gratitude, with the result that God’s dis- 
pleasure had come upon them (10: 1-13). 
Believers are subject to the same tempta- 
tions, but the same God is ever at hand 
to deliver them (10:13). They must 
therefore flee from idolatry (10:14ff.), 
remembering that, while everything may 
be lawful, everything is not edifying, that 
they have to consider others as well as 
themselves (10:23f.), and that all they 
do should be done to the glory of God 
(10:31). 

Giii) How spiritual or charismatic 
gifts should be used in the Church (chs. 
12-14). The Holy Spirit apportions dif- 
ferent gifts and functions to different 
individuals in accordance with his sov- 
ereign will (12: 1-11), not, however, with 
the intention that those so favored should 
become individualistic; for they must 
always remember that they are all mem- 
bers of the one body, mutually inter- 
dependent, so that there should be no 
schism in the body; and this applies 
equally to apostles as to those who exer- 
cise some humbler function (12: 12-30). 
In all and above all they are to follow 
after charity (12:31; 14:1), which the 
Apostle extols in the famous hymn of 
chapter 13. Charity, unlike themselves, 
is not puffed up (13:4) and will outlast 
the more spectacular gifts such as proph- 
ecies, tongues, and knowledge (13:8). 
The right use of the charismatic gifts is 
explained in chapter 14. If they are pro- 
ductive of discord, disorderliness, and 
unintelligent worship (as they had been 
in the Church at Corinth), then they 
are being misused. Everything must be 
done with the understanding (14:9, 15, 
20), for the edification of the church 
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(14:12, 26) and in a decent and orderly 
manner (14:40). 

(iv) How money should be collected 
for the relief of the poverty-stricken saints 
at Jerusalem (16: 1ff.). Regularly, on the 
first day of each week, every one was to 
lay by money according to the measure 
of his prosperity, so that there might be 
no feverish and forced last-minute col- 
lection when Paul arrived to receive and 
convey their gifts to Jerusalem. 

There are three other matters on which 
Paul writes in this epistle and which have 
not so far come within the scope of our 
survey. They are dealt with in chapters 


11 and 15. Firstly, the Apostle insists on 
the unseemliness of women having their 
heads uncovered during public worship 
(11:2-16). This may well have been 
another subject about which the Corinth- 
ians had written to Paul requesting in- 
struction. Secondly, he rebukes them 
sternly because of deplor: ible excesses of 
selfishness and irreverence which, so he 
had learnt, characterized their gatherings 
together to partake of the Lord’s Supper 
(11:17-34). This passage contains the 
earliest of the four New Testament ac- 
counts of our Lord’s institution of this 
sacrament. 
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Thirdly, there is the great fifteenth 
chapter explaining the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead. Either their 
letter had informed him, or he had learnt 
in some other way, that some among 
them were affirming that there was no 
such thing as resurrection after death 
(v.12). Paul emphasizes that Christ’s 
resurrection is an indisputable historic 
fact (vv. 1-8); that it is an indispensable 
article of the Gospel Cvv. 13-19); that it 
is the guarantee, as the firstfruits of the 
ultimate harvest, of the future resurrec- 
tion of all who fall asleep in Him (Cw. 
20-34); that the resurrection body is in- 
corruptible, glorious, dynamic, spiritual 
(vv. 35-49); that those who are still alive 
at Christ’s coming will also share in this 
wonderful transformation (vv. 50-54); 
that through our Lord Jesus Christ God 
even now gives us the victory over sin 
and death (vv. 55-57); and that the 
knowledge of these great truths should 
cause us to be “stedfast, unmoveable, 
and always abounding in the work of the 
Lord,” assured that our labour in the 
Lord is not in vain (v. 58). 

Finally, it will be seen that in his doc- 
trine of the Church, as it emerges from 
this epistle, Paul was no perfectionist. 
Despite the shameful excesses and aber- 
rations which it has been necessary for 
him to censure, despite their warring 
factions, their inflation with pride, their 
uncharitableness, despite their toleration 
of the most degrading vice and grave 
irreverence and disorderliness in public 
worship, and despite the fact that some 
among them were even denying the 
resurrection of the dead, he still addresses 
them as the Church of God (1:2); for 
the marks of the true Church are still 
to be found in Corinth, and the calling 
of Almighty God cannot be undone by 
hostile powers, however satanic, in their 
midst. (See Calvin’s comments on I Cor. 
1:2 and also Inst. IV,i, 14.) 
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_ Religious Thoussh t 


“THERE ts no possibility of demonstrating 


the existence of God . . . there can be 
no way of proving that the existence of 
a god, such as the God of Christianity, 
is even probable . . . no sentence which 
purports to describe the nature of a tran- 
scendent god can possess any literal sig- 
nificance . all utterances about the 
nature of God are nonsensical . . . to say 
that there is something imperceptible in- 
side a man, which is his soul or his real 
self, and that it goes on living after he is 
dead, is to make a metaphysical assertion 
which has no more factual content than 
the assertion that there is a transcendent 
god . . . unless (the theist) can formu- 
late his ‘knowledge’ in propositions that 
are empirically verifiable, we may be 
sure that he is deceiving himself.” Such 
are some of the statements made by Pro- 
fessor A. J. Ayer in his celebrated book 
Language, Truth, and Logic (which was 
first published in 1936 (second, revised, 
edition, 1946). If the contemporary 
linguistic philosophy, also known as logi- 
cal positivism, of which Professor Ayer 
is so dynamic an advocate, is right, then 


it is folly for Christians to talk about God. 


* A vigorous criticism of the position 
propounded by Professor Ayer and others 
has now appeared with the publication of 
Dr. E. L. Mascall’s latest book entitled 
Words and Images (Longmans, 12s.6d.). 
Dr. Mascall complains of Professor Ayer 
that, “having made the apparently inno- 
cent and plausible assertion that all 
meaningful assertions must have some 
reference to experience, he then goes on 
to limit the meaning of experience in 
the narrowest and most arbitrary way to 
the experience of the bodily senses.” It 
is contended by Dr. Mascall that “the 
fundamental criterion of meaningfulness 
is not “sense-verihability but intelligi- 
bility” and that “the intellect does not 
only reason, but also apprehends,” in fact 
that its function is contemplative as well 
as logical, and that “it is the neglect of 
this twofold functioning of the human 
mind that has so drastically impoverished 
the mental life of the modern world and 
has produced the glacial and spectral 
character of much modern philosophy.” 
The world of the linguistic empiricists is, 
he charges, “a world in which depth has 
been sacrificed to clarity, and in which 
nothing has any inside, a world in which 


there are no questions left to answer, not 
because they have all been answered but 
because they have been condemned as 
being no questions at all.” 


The driving force behind this modern 
philosophical movement is discerned by 
Dr. Mascall as “an over-anxious determi- 
nation to avoid the possibility of error 
even at the expense of a quite ruthless 
impoverishment of the range of human 
knowledge.” Over against this he sets 
“another ideal of knowledge as involving 
commitment, contemplation and _pene- 
tration beneath the phenomenal level,” 
and in this we believe him to be un- 
doubtedly right. The logical positivist 
must not complain if he is caught in his 
own net. If he dismissed all theological, 
ethical and metaphysical statements as 
meaningless and nonsensical because they 
fail to meet his requirements of verifica- 
tion, he must also renounce the concept 
of logic itself, for this too is something 
which is not demonstrable through the 
medium of sense-perception. And how, 
in accordance with his own principles, 
can he find a place for the imagination, 
the emotions and the dreams of men? 


« What, moreover, does he say about the 
amazing developments of modern nuclear 
physics, which is constructed upon a 
foundation, not of sensible phenomena, 
but of theoretical probability? “If,” says 
Dr. Mascall, “we try to interpret the 
statements of relativity or the quantum 
theory as statements about the world of 
sensible phenomena we shall be driven 
from one nightmare to another and shall 
finally abandon the task in despair. And 
then, if we believe that the world of 
sensible phenomena is the real world, we 
shall say that scientific statements are not 
about the real world at all. If, however, 
we believe that the real world is an in- 
telligible world with a structure different 
from that of sensible phenomena, we 
shall see the statements of relativity and 
quantum theory as expressions of the 
kind of intelligibility that the real world 
has.” Dr. Mascall’s thesis is, in brief, 
that “it is of the essence of reality to be 
not sensible but intelligible.” With his 
insistence on the importance of intelli- 
gibility we are, of course, in agreement; 
but we question his wisdom in suggest- 
ing Cif we have understood him aright) 


that the real world is something other 
than the world of sensible phenomena. 
We would prefer to say that the latter is 
an aspect, and only one aspect, of the 
former, and that the information it im- 
parts, though fragmentary and imperfect, 
is still not lacking in validity. 

Dr. Mascall very properly points out 
that while our knowledge of the physical 
world no less than our knowledge of God 
is partial knowledge, and frequently 
knowledge that is not free from inaccu- 
racy, it is still knowledge. He views the 
world as “essentially mysterious and yet 
not entirely alien from us, a world into 
which we can penetrate in part and 
which we can know in part.” The point 
he makes is that “in order to penetrate the 
phenomenal skin of the perceptual world, 
in order to grasp either physical objects 
or human persons or the God who is the 
creator and sustainer of both, we must 
learn to contemplate them with humility 
and wonder and not merely to record 
their sensible qualities and analyse their 
relationships.” 


4 In logical positivism we are confronted 
with what is but a modern version of 
the age-old arrogance of man, finite and 
sinful, desiring to make himself the 
measure of things, the centre of reality, 
and the judge of what is and what is not 
possible. The weakness of Dr. Mascall’s 
rejoinder is his failure to oppose this phi- 
losophy with a clear and consistent 
biblical doctrine of man in relation 
to God his Creator. The Christian posi- 
tion, if it is true, means that man is de- 
pendent on God not merely for his being 
but for his knowledge also. 


€ It is an integral truth of Christianity 
that the realm of nature by which he is 
surrounded and to which he belongs 
constantly declares to man the glory of 
God, and that the invisible reality of the 
eternal power and godhead of the Crea- 
tor is clearly to be grasped by way of the 
sensible entities of our universe. The 
Christian must further insist that man, 
being formed in the image of God and 
himself being a part of the created whole, 
knows himself instinctively and by his 
very constitution to be God's creature; 
but that man in his sin suppresses the 
truth in unrighteousness and, though 
knowing God, fails to glorify him as God, 
exchanges the truth of God for a lie, and 
worships and serves the creature rather 
than the Creator. The scriptural diagnosis 
of the condition of man and its implica- 
tions is essential to the task of a truly 
Christian apologetics. 
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One with a high moral tone? 
Yes. Conduct is a result of thought. 
One with opportunity for worship? 
Yes. Worship of God is the fruitage of thought. 
One where the Bible is taught? 
Yes. Christian doctrine is a product of thought. 


— if conduct springs from thought. . . 
— if worship presupposes thought. . . 
— if Bible study requires thought... 
the ability to think is the thing . . . so 


o . , 
Dont sell gourr mind short 
Of all places, a Christian college must magnify the mind. 


In the plan of God, the human mind is the only earthly 
instrument capable of 

— hearing His word 

— seeing His providence 

— revealing His purpose 

— doing His will 


4 at Belhaven we do everything possible to sharpen that mind, to equip it with learning 
and direct it through the Bible to the Creator who gave it life. The Belhaven faculty is carefully selected to 
produce these results. It is entirely Christian, in thought as well as life, holding the Reformed Faith. It is of 
a scholarly turn and academic excellence. We believe that only the best will do. Under their leadership and 
discipline, alert young people are molded into mature, Christian adults, in the best Protestant and American 


tradition. Intellectual excellence and Christianity belong together. At Belhaven College they are kept together. 
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